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Notes of Recent Exposition 


‘HE mutual immanence of religion and culture has 
een a central interest in the writings of Professor 
aul Titticu. Readers of his volume of essays 
The Protestant Era’ [1948] will recall his im- 
ressive presentation there of the theme ‘ Religion 
3 the substance of culture and culture the form of 
eligion ’. 


To this theme Professor TILLIcuH returns in a new 
olume of essays with the title, Theology of Culture. 
‘here are fifteen essays in all; most of them were 
yritten since 1950 ; all of them have been carefully 
elected and reshaped to serve the unifying theme. 
. wide topical area is covered, including such sub- 
scts as ‘The Nature of Religious Language’, 
Science and Theology ’, ‘The Struggle between 
‘ime and Space’, ‘A Theology of Education ’, 
Two Types of Philosophy of Religion’, ‘An 
tvaluation of Martin Buber’. The last two of 
hese are of very great interest. Most of the essays 
re short and the style of writing is refreshingly 
risp. For those who are not familiar with 
rofessor T1LLicH’s other books this new selection 
f essays provides an attractive encounter with his 
hought, and those who are will welcome the new 
1aterial which the book makes available. 


Owing to its interest both for specialist and 
eneral readers we offer in these ‘ Notes’ some 
ccount of the concluding essay which has as its 
1eme ‘Communicating the Christian Message: A 
uestion to Ministers and Teachers ’. 


The Christian gospel is a matter of decision. It 
to be accepted or rejected. The real question, 
1erefore, according to Professor TILLICcH, is this. 
low are we to make the message heard and seen 
» that in relation to it there can be a decision 
hich is real, genuine? Communication must 
ave this as its primary aim—to bring people to 
\is point, the point that is on the further side 

1 Oxtord University Press; 18s. net. 
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of social influence, or habit. What is Professor 
TILLICH’s own reply to this question ? 


First we must communicate the gospel as a 
message whereby man receives understanding of 
the nature of his participation in human existence. 
For to exist humanly is to have part in structures 
of anxiety, conflict, guilt. The gospel is a mirror 
to be faithfully held up so that people may be 
guided to see these human situations—the dis- 
orders of being—at their real depth. Christianity 
cannot be an answer for people who have not 
asked the questions for which it claims to be the 
answer. So the use of the gospel in this way, that 
people may truly know what sharing in existence 
is for all of us, is of great importance. Communica- 
tion of this kind is not easy. We must be humble 
in the doing of it; yet also we must have courage 
to do it. Something, however, of moment has 
happened in our era which can make us hopeful 
in this task. In contemporary thought (and not 
religious only) and with remarkable literary ex- 
pression witness is widespread to the sense of 
tension, disquiet, frustration in the consciousness 
of modern man. Estrangement is not to-day a 
word that needs to be explained. There emerges, 
therefore, a theological possibility that with careful 
handling may assist much our aim; and that is 
that the realities to which the old terms ‘sin’, 
‘ original sin’, and the like, pointed may be once 
more deeply recognized. The tragic dimension in life 
is visible now as it was not fifty or less years ago. 


Communication, however, has to regard another 
kind of participation. In our human existence 
Jesus Christ shared. Ecce Homo! But it is the 
further beholding that gives the word ‘ gospel’ 
meaning. Jesus knew what it was to live, but He 
did not know estrangement. He participated in a 
Reality in which and by which the anxieties and 
conflicts of finitude were accepted and overcome. 
There was a power from beyond existence which 
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took the cares of His life into a Higher Care. All 
the classical Christological language of the Church 
was and is an attempt to do justice to this that 
was manifest in Him. To speak of His divinity is 
to speak of this. But this was no abstract con- 
junction. It was a living operative unity of 
encounter and indwelling, of give and take; a 
mode of existence in which finitude found the 
courage to be, and to be truly. Holding the gospel 
mirror up must be urgent in a purpose to make 
visible this manifestation in Him. For to say 
“ gospel ’ is no less than to say that He has opened 
for us, by God’s design, to share in the power which 
made His life what it was. In what He manifested 
we can participate. The power that took pleasure 
in Him accepts us though we are not acceptable. 
We may enter a new state of being and in it by 
Divine activity courage is given us to say ‘ Yes’ to 
our encounter with life. 


At this point in the essay Professor TILLICH asks 
if there is a Biblical category available that would 
express this message pointedly, and his reply to 
that is that we may turn to St. Paul for a fitting 
one. The Church has through the centuries chosen 
its interpreting categories in the light of its 
cultural situation. The Greek Fathers in a world 
anxious about death and doubt spoke of the 
gospel as Life and Light. At the Reformation for 
every declaration ‘justification by faith ’ was the 
basic criterion. In modern times one century found 
in the idea of ‘the Kingdom of God’ the essence 
of relevance in the gospel word as a unity creating 
value for mankind. But if we again turn to St. 
Paul as the Reformers did our situation suggests 
rather that we take over his word about the New 
Creature, the New Being in Christ. This includes 
what they meant by ‘ justification ’, ‘ forgiveness ’ ; 
yet this category of being, new being—a wholeness 
given to us because that to which we really belong 
has come into our estrangement—focuses the one 
message differently yet relevantly. In short this 
is a category which permits itself to be translated 
into the message that in order to live we must first 
be healed. 


Healing! This, for Professor Tirticu, is the 
note that should to-day resound in our communi- 
cating of the gospel. At the roots of it this is 
what grace means. This would on our part be 
only a rediscovery of an age-old intuition. For 
take the word ‘salvation’, and the root of it is 
the Latin meaning of ‘ wholeness ’, ‘ health’. We 
have to recapture for our disrupted time, a time 
in which people feel without great knowledge the 
fragmentations that beset inner being, this august 
inclusive meaning. And we may derive help and 
encouragement for this from the field of medicine 
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itself. To-day a great deal of illness is psycho- 
somatic distress which is not remedied by advice 
or prescription. The doctor first gives himself by 
‘accepting’ the patient. To know and feel this 
truly is the beginning of the healing wherein the 
sick person accepts himself. In this present-day 
pattern of participation we have a guiding analogy 
to that Divine dealing with souls which the gospel 
effects. The gospel is not law, a code of duty, or 
moral inspiration. It is a Divine Hand grasping 
us. It is a Divine Voice saying to our fears, 
doubts, divisions of self, ‘ I take these over to my 
side’. What continues to happen there may not 
inaptly be called healing. 


Professor TrLt1cH ends the essay with an im- 
portant reminder. The genuine ‘stumbling- 
block’ of the gospel remains. To know that one 
is estranged and that only God can overcome it 
hurts the pride of man. In ministering the message 
of grace as healing we must not by-pass or belittle 
this hurt. That would be to set up the wrong 


stumbling-block and to spoil in the hearer the 


‘ decision ’ which is the Divine intent for him. 


The task of Biblical translation can never be at 
anend. As Harnack reminds us in ‘ Bible Reading 
in the Early Church’, near the beginning of the 
fifth century Theodoret was writing with symbolic 
truth in flamboyant expression about the transla- 
tions of the Scriptures : ‘ All lands upon which the 
sun shines are filled with them ; and what was once 
said in the Hebrew language is now translated not 
only into Greek but also into Latin, Egyptian, 
Persian, Indian, Scythian and Sauromatian—in 
short, into the language of all nations’. Now in 
October 1959 the progress report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society reports no fewer than three 
hundred and nineteen Biblical translations in hand, 
seventy-nine of them into new languages. 


Mr. E, H. Ropertson has given us a fascinating 
account of the English translations in The New 
Translations of the Bible.) The Authorized Version 
was preceded by Coverdale’s Bible [1535] which 
“was the first expressly authorized version of the 
Bible to appear in English without opposition from 
the higher powers’; by Matthew’s Bible [1537 ]; 
by the Great Bible [1539-41] ; a revision again by 
Coverdale, ‘ who was not a first-class scholar but 
who knew where to look, and whose modesty made 
it possible for him to learn from any quarter’; by 
the Geneva Bible [1557-60], which next to Tyn- 
dale’s version had the greatest influence on the 


1S.C.M. (Studies in 


Ministry and Worship series) ; 
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Authorized Version; by the Bishops’ Bible 
[1568] under the editorship of, Way pee Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Authorized Version itself is an amazing 
document in that it was produced by forty-seven 
translators divided into six sub-committees each of 
which dealt with a different part of the Bible. As 
the years have gone by this Version has ‘so in- 
fluenced literature in the English language and has 
so become the devotional standard that it had a 
greater power than the actual meaning of its words; 
the very style set a standard for the Englishman 
at his devotions ’. 


The great interest of Mr. RoBERTSON’s’ book is 
in its description of the modern translations. In 
addition to giving the facts he uses The Lord’s 
Prayer, The Magnificat, The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and 1 Co 13 as comparative passages 
in each. 


» The first of the really modern translations is that 
of Ferrar Fenton in 1882. This is an amazing 
production because it was produced not by a pro- 
fessional scholar but by one who was engaged in 
business for forty years. Mr. Fenton had nothing 
less than a passion for being different from any one 
else, but his translation was being published as 
late as 1938. In 1876 a certain Julia Smith made 
a translation which must be the most literal that 
was ever made. To take an example, Jer 2275 is 
translated : ‘ Thou dwelling in Lebanon, building 
a nest in the cedars, how being compassionated in 
pangs coming to thee the pain as if her bringing 
forth’. This is a translation which requires a 
translation! In 1885 Mrs. Helen Spurrell at the 
age of fifty learned Hebrew and then produced her 
own translation ! 


To come to more modern translations, Mr. 
ROBERTSON says of ‘ The Twentieth Century New 
Testament’: ‘ There seems to me to be little doubt 
that this is one of the most careful translations ever 
undertaken’. In Bible study he has found that 
the translation of this version is uniformly ‘ the 
most faithful rendering of the Greek’. Dr. R. F. 
Weymouth, it is of interest to note, prepared for 
his translation by no less than sixty years of study. 
‘ He wandered in the vast prairie of review articles, 
translations, commentaries, carefully noting all 
illumination that might come to light up the 
meaning of any: passage.’ A. S. Way tried to 
produce a version of the Pauline Epistles which 
could be used without a commentary. 


It was James Moffatt’s aim ‘to present the 
books of the Old and New Testaments in effective, 


| light thrown upon it by modern research ’. 


intelligible English ’, and ‘ to offer the unlearned a 
transcript of the Biblical literature as it lies in the 
It was 
one of the great virtues of Moffatt that he was 
willing to write without one careful eye upon what 
other professors and scholars would say ! 


One of the great American translations is that of 
Edgar Goodspeed, whose aim it was to prepare a 
version with something of ‘ the ease, boldness and 
unpretending vigour ’, which, he believed rightly, 
marked the original Greek. 


The origin of J. B. Phillips’ translation is of the 
greatest interest. It was begun because the 
Authorized Version was quite unintelligible, at 
least in the Pauline Epistles, to a group of young 
people in the Church of The Good Shepherd, Lee, 
where Mr Phillips was then Vicar. Mr. Phillips 
has five principles—‘ The language used must be 
that commonly spoken. The translation should 
expand, if necessary, to preserve the original 
meaning. The letters should read like letters, not 
theological treatises. The translation should 
“flow ’”’. The value of the version should lie in its 
“ easy-to-read ”’ quality ’. 


E. V. Rieu was one of the translators to come to 
the New Testament from classical and not from 
Hellenistic Greek. His son was a lay-preacher, 
and when he knew that his father had undertaken 
the task of translation, he said: ‘ It will be inter- 
esting to see what father makes of the Gospels. 
It’ll be still more interesting to see what the 
Gospels make of father’. And E. V. Rieu ended 
by saying: ‘It—changed me. My work changed 
me. AndIcametotheconclusion . . . that these 
works bear the seal of the Son of Man and God. 
And they are the Magna Charta of the human 
spirit.’ 


We are glad to see that Mr. RoBERTSON deals 
adequately with Charles Kingsley Williams’ ‘A 
New Translation in Plain English’ [1952], the 
standard of the vocabulary of which is that of 
the ‘Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection ’ 
[London, 1936]. 


Mr. Ropertson takes his survey right down to 
the American Revised Standard Version and to the 
new English translation. This is an altogether 
fascinating book. It is written with real scholar- 
ship but at the same time in a popular—in the 
best sense—style, which makes it readable by the 
reader with no technical background. This book 
will go far to emphasize once again the preciousness 
of the heritage of the English Bible. 
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Modern Issues in Biblical Studies 
Methods of Gospel Criticism 


By Vincent Taytor, D.D., F.B.A. 


THE choice of this subject may seem strange since 
the methods in question are well known to most 
readers of THE Expository Times. These methods 
are (1) the numerical or statistical method, (2) 
the literary and stylistic study, and, in recent 
years, (3) the form-critical approach. The first 
two of these disciplines have a history extending 
over nearly a century and may be said to have 
firmly established themselves in gospel criticism 
and especially in the distinguishing of sources. 
The third is less clearly defined and is a point of 
view from which narratives, sayings, and parables 
may be considered rather than a definite method. 
Moreover, its vogue is comparatively new and its 
value disputed, since it raises the question how far 
the influence of the primitive Christian com- 
munity has shaped the form and content of early 
gospel tradition. Justification for an assessment 
of the form-critical approach would be readily 
conceded, since it raises many problems of a 
historical kind. But wherein lies the need to 
expound and defend the numerical and stylistic 
methods ? Is not their value generally recognised ? 

The answer to these questions is found in the 
present state of gospel studies in Great Britain. 
The numerical and stylistic methods are not so 
much rejected as ignored by many students owing 
to the competing claims of Typology, Biblical 
Theology, and in some cases Existentialism. I do 
not desire to repudiate the aims of Typology and 
still less those of Biblical Theology, but it is 
impossible not to see that these approaches have 
switched the interest of a number of younger 
scholars from older and well-tried methods. But 
the position in some directions is more serious. 
Conversations with students indicate that not a 
few of them are concerned about the results of 
these methods. Too many problems are left open. 
Critics differ and sometimes alarmingly. Radical 
critics, of whom Bultmann is an outstanding 
example, arrive at sceptical results, and appear 
to throw the methods they have pursued into 
disrepute. The consequences are various. On the 
one hand, there is a temptation to look to the arid 
realms of Existentialism or the heady waters of 
Barthianism ; on the other hand, contemporary 
methods are dismissed as the baleful fruit of 
Liberalism, and traditionalism embodied in the 
judgments of the Church is accepted with a 
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docility unknown to their fathers. One must not 
exaggerate. Older scholars must not seek to 
curb the adventuresomeness of youth. The flight 
from reason is far from being universal. Neverthe- 
less, those who believe in older methods often 
appear to their contemporaries and sometimes to 
themselves like lonely figures on sandbanks 
slowly submerged beneath the inflowing tide. 

Perhaps the analysis of the existing situation has 
not gone deep enough. No small part of the 
position is due to the passionate desire for certainty 
in a materialistic age. Instead of results claimed 
as possible or even probable, youth wants to be 
sure. Hence the vogue of Fundamentalism on the 
one hand and the appeal of Authoritarianism on 
the other. There is a widespread desire for a 
religious standing-ground in which one can repeat 
Newman’s quotation from Augustine, Securus 
judicat omnis terrarum, ‘ Free from care it judges 
the world’. It may well be that, theologically 
speaking, the greatest need of our time is to face 
and answer this question of Certainty without 
equivocation and without fear. 


I. 


The numerical or statistical method is usually 
employed when comparing parallel narratives in 
the Gospels in order to determine whether one 
is or not the source of the other. The method is — 


especially useful in studying Mark and Q and has ~ 


been used by several generations of scholars. 
Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae : Contributions to the 
Study of the Synoptic Problem [2nd. ed. 1909] is a 
mine of statistical information bearing upon these 
problems. As is well known, Hawkins gives 
invaluable information about the words and 
phrases characteristic of each of the Synoptic 
Gospels, points to indications of sources, and makes 
important statistical observations bearing on the 
origin and composition of these Gospels. Other 
scholars who have provided factual data include 
B. S. Easton in his commentary, The Gospel 
according to St. Luke [1926], F. C. Grant, The 
Growth of the Gospels [1933],1 and P. Pierson, The 
Gospel before Mark [1953]. 

The value of statistical information is beyond 


1 Expanded in The Gospels : their Origin and Growth 
[1959]. 
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doubt. Luke’s use of Mark is a case in point. 
The percentage of Marcan words in Lk 431-44 is 
fifty-two, in Lk 512-611 it is 53-6, and there are 
similar percentages in Lk 84-959 and Lk 1815-43, 
In Lk 1815-48 the percentage amounts to sixty- 
eight. Problems arise when the percentage is 
lower, and here the statistical method has to be 
supplemented by literary and critical investiga- 
tions. Luke 617-18 (Many Miracles of Healing), 
Lk 215-86 (The Eschatological Discourse), and, 
above all, the Passion Narrative in Lk 2214-2411, 
are notable examples. J. M. Creed rightly re- 
minded us that the numerical method of dealing 
with words peculiar to each evangelist is not 
satisfactory without reference to the actual 
similarities and dissimilarities in each particular 
case.1 This requirement applies especially to the 
passages noted above where the amount of 
agreement is less than fifty per cent. 

The Eschatological Discourse in Lk 215-38 is a 
test case of the validity of the statistical method. 
F. C. Burkitt argued in The Beginnings of Christ- 
tanity * that, while the style of this section is 
characteristically Lucan, the passage is none the 
less a version of Mk 133-37, and is thus ‘ a measure 
of the general faithfulness of ‘“‘Luke’”’ to his 
sources’. This weighty opinion is frequently 
quoted, but it is doubtful if it can be sustained. 
The first part of the Discourse, Lk 215-11, has a 
percentage agreement with Mark of 58-1. This 
fact, together with stylistic improvements, editorial 
variations, and parallel agreements in the order of 
the subject-matter, demonstrates the Marcan 
origin of the passage. The same is true also of the 
next section, Lk 2112-19, although here it is possible 
that vv. 16f. are derived from a non-Marcan 
source.* But the position is altogether different 
in Lk 2129-86, Since 1920 four different scholars,® 
writing more or less independently, have main- 
tained that this is a non-Marcan section in which 
Marcan passages have been inserted, and they 
agree that the insertions are to be found in vv, 21a, 
23a, 26b—7, 29-33. ‘ These four passages contain 
108 words, and of these no less than 88 (or 81-4 per 
cent.) are found in Mark. The remaining two- 
thirds of Lk 2129-36 stands out in striking contrast. 
It includes 178 words, of which 19 only (or 10-6 per 


1 The Gospel according to St. Luke [1930]. This 
criticism is brought by Professor Creed against my 
treatment of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis in Behind 
the Third Gospel [1926]. For my reply see The Forma- 
tion of the Gospel Tradition [2nd ed. 1935], 197, where 
I point out that I have repeatedly observed the 
principle he mentions. 

2 Vol. ii, 106 ff. 

3 Cf. Behind the Third Gospel, 102-104. 

4 Op. cit., 104-109. 

5 Cf. V. Taylor, Mark, 512. 


cent.) are common to Mark ’.¢ If admitted, these 
facts show that Burkitt’s argument is delusive, 
and that therefore it is inadmissible if we use it as 
a standard by which to judge the composition of 
the Lucan Passion Narrative. They prove also 
that on occasion Luke does insert extracts from 
Mark into non-Marcan sources. 

The Passion Narrative in Lk 2214-2453 is too 
complex a problem to be considered here com- 
pletely, and I shall therefore confine myself to 
its numerical aspects. It is usually said on the 
authority of Sir John C. Hawkins that in 2214-241! 
the percentage of Marcan words is twenty-seven 
as compared with fifty-three in the earlier parts of 
Luke.’ This statement is probably true, but may 
easily be misleading, for the indubitable Marcan 
words in this long section are not evenly spread 
over the whole, but massed together in short 
passages and narratives. Thus, in 22194, twelve 
words out of fourteen are Marcan, in 2222 thirteen 
out of eighteen, in 22%4, eight out of sixteen, 
in 2248 six out of seven, in 2259 ten out of 
seventeen, and in 2252-538 twenty-six out of 
thirty-eight. In the story of the Denial (Lk 
22°4b-61) the percentage is at least fifty and in 
that of the Burial (Lk 225°-54) it is 44:6. Other 
Marcan passages in 2214-2411 have similar per- 
centages 7£1123* 3(16/19)j8i22® o(mu/x9) sii 4b 1(6//7); 
38 (7/11), 44% (17/26), 2419 (9/21). These are all 
the passages I enumerated in Behind the Third 
Gospel® as taken from Mark. It is possible, however, 
that other passages should be included, and in 
these similar percentages are present: 223° (7/17), 
47 (10/14), ®* (6/20), *® (9/16), ™ (5/15), 23% 
(11 /23),1 242-8) (£5/32)2 01 do mot. feel the: same 
confidence about including some of these, but, if 
they are Marcan, it is important to observe that, 
like 2326 in the previous list, five of them are 
the opening verses in the narratives to which 
they belong (223%. 47- 6¢ (2), 2388, 241-3). Further 
investigation is needed, but if these opening verses 
are Marcan, we should have to conciude that 
Luke was guided by the order of Mark’s narratives 
to a degree not yet recognized by protagonists of 
the Proto-Luke hypothesis. This admission 
would not destroy the hypothesis, but it would 
go far to meet the claims of its opponents who 
contend that Mark supplies the framework of the 
Lucan Passion Narrative. 

It will be seen that the percentage of Marcan 
words in the Marcan passages in Lk 2214~241! is 
far above the twenty-seven per cent. mentioned 
by Sir John Hawkins. In fact it amounts on the 
average to considerably over sixty per cent., and 

6 Behind the Third Gospel, 109. 

7 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 78. 

8 That is, sixteen out of nineteen words. 
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is actually in excess of the percentages found in 
the large Marcan sections in the earlier part of 
the Gospel. On the other hand the percentage of 
such words in the non-Marcan parts of the 
Passion Narrative is very small indeed amounting 
to less than ten per cent. Further, when we set 
aside words like ‘ crucify ’, ‘ council’, and similar 
words without which the story could not be told, 
the percentage is negligible. When, again, we 
find that the Marcan words with one or two 
exceptions appear in Luke in the Marcan order, 
in spite of the fact that there are twelve variations 
of order in the total narrative when compared 
with that of Mark, we are left with the impression 
that they are noted, and taken over, after direct 
veference to the original source.1 They are not, as 
Sir John? suggested, the result of ‘a long and 
gradual conflation ’ in the Evangelist’s mind. 

It is not suggested that numerical considerations 
taken by themselves are enough to prove that a 
special Lucan Passion Narrative is drawn upon in 
Lk 2214-2411, but it is. suggested that the statistics 
point definitely in this direction and that the 
hypothesis becomes almost a certainty if it is 
further supported by literary and _ stylistic 
criticism. 

Although I have illustrated the importance of 
statistics‘ in source criticism, it must not: be 
thought that their significance is limited to this 
field. They supply an objective aid in revealing 
the peculiarities of individual New Testament 
writings, of testing the findings of Biblical criticism, 
and even of furthering the work of textual criti- 
cism. Recently an important work has been 
published by Robert Morgenthaler, Statistik des 
neutestamentlichen W ortschatzes [1957] which gives 
the complete statistical facts relating to the New 
Testament and all its- words. It also supplies 
tables in abundance which give the facts regarding 
the use of the parts of speech, preferred words, 
and the associations between New Testament 
vocabulary and Greek vocabulary of the Pre- 
Christian era. ‘It must be borne in mind’, 
writes Dr. Albert Debrunner, ‘ that vocabulary is 
not merely a formal index but above all a reflection 
of a writer’s mind’. The advantage available for 
research in source-criticism, the interpretation of 
the several New Testament writings, Biblical 
theology, and textual criticism can readily be 
appreciated. In textual criticism in particular the 
importance of statistical information relating to 
vocabularies, the order and use of words, and the 
style of individual writers is being increasingly 
recognized, for textual studies no longer rest 
solely upon the evidence of manuscripts and 
versions. In all these ways the numerical 

1 Behind the Third Gospel, 72. 

* Oxford Studies, go. 


or statistical method is one of increasing 


importance. 


II. 


In addition to the statistical method the well 
established method of literary and stylistic criticusm 
has long been followed. H. J. Holtzmann and 
A. Harnack brought it to a high pitch of usefulness, 
but it had long been used before their day. Later 
the method was used by W. Sanday, Sir John C. 
Hawkins, B. H. Streeter, and others in Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem [1911] and recently 
it has been employed with useful results by W. 
Bussmann in Synoptische Studien [1925-31]. The 
most notable application of the method can be 
seen in H. Schiirmann’s investigation of the Lucan 
account of the Last Supper in a work of three 
parts ? which devotes four hundred and thirty-six 
pages and about fifteen hundred footnotes to the 
study of the thirty-two verses in Lk 227-%8, 
Probably in no work in any language have we so 
detailed and so painstaking a use of the literary- 
critical method. But unlike many others who use 
this method he combines with it both the numerical 
and the form-critical methods. 

The literary-critical method) is concerned with 
the literary relationships between two or more 
writings in respect of grammar, vocabulary, and 
style. A good example is Harnack’s study of Q 
in Matthew and Luke in The Sayings of Jesus 
[1908] or his investigation of the authorship and 
sources of Acts in The Acts of the Apostles [1909] 
and The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels [1911]. These works are cited because 
they remind us of some of the criticisms to which 
studies of this kind are exposed. While objective 
in the sense that it deals with facts of language 
and style, the literary-critical method is open to 
the charge of subjectivity. A scholar may. ex- 
aggerate the significance of differences in style, 
overlook agreements, and misconceive variations 
of usage and style. In these respects he is open 
to attack by other scholars who read the literary 
evidence differently. A good example is J. :H; 
Moulton’s essay, ‘Some Criticisms on | Professor 
Harnack’s ‘““Sayings of Jesus’’’,4 in which, as 
against Harnack, he contends that we cannot 
assume that Q had simplex verbs, and claims that 
the papyri must be consulted, that literary tastes 
differ, that Matthew often abbreviates his sources, 
and that alternative suggestions are sometimes 


8 Part I, Der Paschamahlbevicht (Lk 227-12: 
[1953]; Part II, Dey Einsetzungsbericht (Lk 2219-29) 
{1955]; Part III, Jesu Abschiedsyvede (Lk 2221-38) 
[1957]. 

“In The Christian Religion in the Study and the 
Street [1919]. 
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etter. But Moulton does not dispute the validity 
f the method or deny Harnack’s pre-eminence as 
, scholar. On the contrary, he speaks of him as 
the great master to whom theology owes so 
nuch’ and as ‘the most famous scholar in the 
sreatest University in the world ’.1 Although the 
iterary-critical method has limitations, it is of 
onsiderable value in Synoptic research, especially 
when it is combined with numerical and form- 
ritical investigations. I have noted that this 
combination is found in Schirmann’s approach, 
ind it will be useful to mention some of his 
-onclusions. 

After his long and detailed investigation 
schiirmann concludes that a pre-Lucan written 
source, consisting of Lk 2215-20a. 24-32. 35-38 can be 
onceived as a constituent element of a pre-Lucan 
Passion story, if not indeed of a Gospel writing, 
n which the Marcan passages, Lk 22 21-23 and 3%., 
were inserted by the Evangelist, the whole being 
orefaced by the editorial passage Lk 2214 which 
ests on the tradition embodied in Mk 147-132 
He does not claim finality for his results and 
ecognises that other passages peculiar to Luke 
need to be examined (23°16. 27-81. 39-43) as well as 
small additions to Mark which Luke brings (224%: 51- 
ti.) 237. 55f- 2410-11) which cannot have been 
freely invented but must come from a Passion 
Narrative.s One cannot fail to see, along with 
difference in detail, results similar to those out- 
lined in Section I, and, we may add, to those of 
J. Jeremias in The Eucharistic Words of Jesus 
(2nd. ed. Eng. Tr. [1955]).4 The rejections of the 
hypothesis of a special Passion Narrative in some 
recent commentaries,’ with no attempt to use or 

1 Op. cit., 8x f. 

2 Op. cit., Part III, 140 f. 

3 Op. cit., Part III, 140 n. 

4 ‘Tt is very likely that Luke’s account (227-39) 
follows the special Lucan source from v. 15 onwards. 
For wherever Luke follows Mark in his Gospel he also 
keeps to Mark’s arrangement (order of the sections) 
of the material most faithfully.’ He points to the 
deviations of order, and says ‘ These deviations show 
that Luke’s report from 221° onwards is not an 
extension of Mark’s but comes from his special source ; 
only the preceding story of the preparation of the 
Upper Room (227-18) appears to be taken from Mark 
and inserted into Luke’s material (when Luke in- 
corporated Mark’s account into his own independent 
narrative) ’ (op. cit., p. 69 f.). 

5 Of Luke’s use of Mark and his other sources in 
22144-2459 S. MacLean Gilmour writes, ‘The hypo- 
thesis that a ‘‘ Proto-Luke ”’ constituted the framework 
xf his gospel may be dismissed’ (The Interpreter’s 
Bible, viii. 18 [Luke]). In an earlier article Professor 
Gilmour, while conceding that the Proto-Luke Hypo- 
thesis was not necessarily ‘a snare and a delusion’ 
suggested that it should be abandoned “as a brilliant 


consider the methods we are discussing, stand out 
in startling contrast. 


III. 


The form-critical method calls for no long 
discussion because as a constructive method it is 
still in its infancy and because the forms which 
can be distinguished are few. Hitherto form- 
criticism has mainly discussed the transforming 
influence of the primitive Christian community 
upon the original tradition and it is common know- 
ledge that its results have been predominantly 
negative. Moreover, the limitation of recognized 
forms to Paradigms or Pronouncement-stories, 
Novellen or Miracle-stories, and Parables, and the 
historical problems bound up with so-called Myths 
and Legends severely restrict the usefulness of the 
method. Nevertheless, in recent years a con- 
structive use has been made of form-criticism. As 
long ago as 1925 P. Fiebig * applied it to the study 
of the Parables and quite recently J. Jeremias did 
the same in his Parables of Jesus.?. In 1935 C. 
H. Dodd discussed the formal characteristics of 
parables and their setting in life in The Parables 
of the Kingdom. He has also applied the methods 
of form-criticism to the investigation of the 
Resurrection narratives in a volume of essays in 
memory of R. H. Lightfoot, edited by D. E. 
Nineham in Studies in the Gospels [1955]. The 
title of the chapter is ‘The Appearances of the 
Risen Christ: An Essay in Form-Criticism of the 
Gospels’, and as an illustration of what can be 
done by the use of this method it claims attention 
in the present article. 

Dodd reminds us of the distinction by form- 
critics between Pronouncement-stories or ‘ Apoph- 
thegms ’ and the more detailed narratives known 
as ‘ Novellen’ or ‘ Tales’ and maintains that the 
two types of narrative may be recognized in those 
parts of the Gospels which follow upon the 
account of the discovery of the empty Tomb on 
Easter morning. As examples of the ‘ concise’ 
narratives, Class I, he instances Mt 288-19. 16-20 
and Jn 2019-21, and he shows that they follow a 
common pattern, which may be analysed as 
follows: A. The Situation, B. The Appearance, 
C. The Greeting, D. The Recognition, and E. The 


but not convincing vagary of criticism’ (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, \xvii. 143-52). Cf. also A. R. C. 
Leaney, A Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Luke [1958], 33- 

8 Der Evzadhlungsstil der Evangelien. We may go, of 
course, farther back to the discussions of form in A. 
Jiilicher’s Die Gleichnisveden Jesu [1899-1910]. 

7 Eng. Tr. of Die Gleichnisse Jesu [1947, 3rd. ed. 


1954]. 
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Word of Command. Examples of the ‘ circumstan- 
tial’ narratives Class II, are the Walk to Emmaus 
(Lk 2419-85) and the Appearance by the Sea 
(Jn 211-14), Besides these there are doubtful or 
intermediate types, Mk 16!4f, Lk 2486-49, Jn 
2011-17, 26-29 but outside the Gospels there is 
little that can be brought into comparison. 

Professor Dodd also examines narratives in the 
parts of the Gospels dealing with the Ministry of 
Jesus which have often been regarded as originally 
post-resurrection appearances, Lk 51-41, Jn 616-21, 
and Mk 92-8, and shows that they lack the formal 
characteristics of such narratives. He also dis- 
cusses the summaries and lists in Ac 1%f- in Ac 
235, nor Coims*r8 andy inuMker6 "2°, ofbhaten 
I Co 15 appears to be the earliest form and 
perhaps equally early are the bare statements in 
other forms of the kerygma. The ‘concise’ 
narratives of Class I bear the marks of a corporate 
oral tradition. A marked feature of the ‘ cir- 
cumstantial’ narratives is their association with 
the eucharistic ideas and practice of the Early 
Church. They include legendary traits, but 
“legend ’ and ‘ myth’ are different categories and 
should not be confused. The narratives which 
remind us of the Paradigms and Novellen ‘ merit 
the same degree of critical consideration, not only 
in their aspect as witnesses to the faith of the 
Early Church, but also as ostensible records of 
things that happened ’.1 

It is obvious that this is an essay of first 
importance which deserves to be carefully studied. 
It clearly shows that there is a constructive use 
of form-criticism which can be of great value in 
gospel research. 

I hope I have been able to show that the tried 
methods of gospel research are worthy to be 
followed and can lead to useful and valuable 
results. In conclusion, I wish to return to the 
question of religious certainty, for I am sure that 


LOPS cit. p35. 
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this haunting problem lies at the root of our 
difficulties. 
Certainty is of different kinds—absolute cer 
tainty, moral certainty, probability, and possi- 
bility. Absolute certainty in religious matters I 
do not believe is possible, and I do not think 
that it is the will of God that we should have it. 
There must always be room for venture and for 
faith, and darkness and even perplexity cannot be 
ruled out. It needs to be repeated in the strongest 


possible manner that the hope of absolute cer- — 


tainty based on an Infallible Book or an Infallible 
Church is a delusion. God does not mean us to 
have it. 
God that hidest thyself’. At the opposite 
extreme an assurance that is no more than 
possible or even probable is a frail support for 
religious belief, although some men can rise no 
higher. Moral certainty is another matter. It 
is remarkable that Heinz Schiirmann, whose 
critical views I have described, frequently uses 
this expression. And yet it is not so strange as it 
seems. Many who have lived with the Gospels 
for almost a lifetime have this conviction, and 


‘Verily ’, said the prophet, ‘thou art a 


this in spite of the numerous sceptical discussions — 


which they have been compelled to read, and, it 
must be added, from which they have learned 
much. I may perhaps be permitted after many 
years of unremitting study in the basement of the 
temple of faith humbly to affirm this conviction 
of moral certainty, and I doubt if I could have 
obtained it in any other way than by that of 
critical research. In the inspired words of the 
Fourth Evangelist, ‘The light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness did not overcome it ’.* 


2 Since this article was written an important con- 
tribution has been made to New Testament Studies 
(vi. [Oct. 1959] 1-15) by K. Grayston and G. Herdan, 
“The Authorship of the Pastorals in the Light of 
Statistical Linguistics ’, which shows that the statistical 
method is still pursued. See the Bibliography on p. 15. 


Literature 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


AMONG our younger philosophers the interest in 
religion is spreading and deepening. In Revelation 
through Reason (Allen and Unwin; 15s. net) Prof- 
essor Errol E. Harris maintains, against contem- 
porary opposition, that modern science not merely 
permits, but requires a theistic conclusion; and 
not merely a theistic, but a Christian conclusion. 

The book deserves careful study. It is original 
and serious, often suggestive and not seldom con- 
vincing. It starts from the tension between 
religion and science, and resolves this by a whole- 


hearted identification of the two. This leads to a 
demand for the purging of our religious tradition 
from its magical and superstitious accretions. ‘ It 
is my belief’, writes Professor Harris, ‘. . . that 
the essential message and value of Christianity is 
far from obsolete. It is, however, acceptable only 
in a form purified from ancient myths and thauma- 
turgy, and can be made intelligible only on the 
basis of modern scientific ideas and their philo- 
sophical consequences.’ One should add that he 
is equally ready to accuse contemporary philo- 
sophers of superstitition. 

Now to identify science and religion is an error. 
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eligion is not theology. The knowledge of God 
rhich religion seeks is not knowledge about God. 
t is an aspect of communion with God. We know 
rod as we know one another, through self-revela- 
ion in a fellowship of affection. Science observes ; 
sligion worships ; and this worship is the ground 
f everything else. Where there is such disparity 
f attitude and objective, simple identity is 
bviously ruled out. 

Strangely enough, this radical mistake detracts 
ery little from the value and the validity of the 
iscussions which follow it, and in some measure 
sst upon it: For if science is not identical with 
sligion, neither is it other than religion. It would 
e truer to say that science is included, in principle, 
ithin religion. For religion cannot escape from 
he need to express the relation of the world to 
rod, and of man to the world, and in both cases 
conception of the actual nature of the world is 
idispensable. So we must agree that so far as 
eligion* is concerned with a conception of the 
haracter and structure of the actual world, it is 
dentical, in principle, with science. And we are 
ound to add, with Professor Harris, that where 
eligious beliefs conflict with facts established by 
scientific research (not, of course with scientific 
veovy, which is indefinitely modifiable), it is 
onvicted of superstition, and must, in honesty, 
10dify itself. 

JoHN MacMURRAY 


OLD TESTAMENT, THEOLOGY 


Dr. G. A. F. Knight has written a book with a 
omewhat misleading title, A Christian Theology of 
1@ Old Testament (S.C.M.; 30s. net). The Intro- 
uction says that it is written with the deliberate 
resupposition that the Old Testament is Christian 
cripture (p. 7). But throughout most of the book 
aere is little to distinguish this work in this 
spect from other books on the theology of the 
Id Testament. Occasionally the author recalls 
is title, as when he makes the remarkable state- 
ent that the Old Testament is ‘ the divinely given 
ommentary upon the New Testament which aids 
1e believer to understand more profoundly how 
od deals with his own individual soul’ (p. 215). 
he reviewer is persuaded that there is a Biblical 
1eclogy, but no less persuaded that Old Testa- 
ent theology is something different, and not to 
e confused with a Christian theology. The Old 
estament must either stand in its own right or 
ot stand at all. If it is the record of God’s 
velation of Himself to Israel, it must have 
iding value. But an Old Testament theology is 
1e study of the apprehension of that revelation 
y the writers of the books it contains, 


A® 


In general, as has been said, this is recognized 
by Dr. Knight, who for the most part seeks to 
unfold the teaching of the Old Testament without 
special reference to the New. His organization of 
his material is unusual. He treats of God, God and 
Creation, God and Israel, and the Zeal of the Lord. 
Under these main headings he offers in the various 
chapters essays on a large number of questions, on 
all of which he writes interestingly and sugges- 
tively. Here and there the reader may raise an 
eyebrow. We are told that ‘ the early polygamy 
of which we read was a valuable means of bringing 
into a family group the unmarried woman or 
widow ’ (p. 27). But there was nothing specifically 
Israelite, and still less Christian, about polygamy, 
and the one thing that stands out clearly in the 
Old Testament is the evil it brought in its train— 
the rivalry and scheming among the women, and 
the friction amongst the children. Polygamy was 
in no sense a part of God’s special revelation to 
Israel. 

In another place Moses is declared to have been 
as truly a monotheist as was Amos centuries later 
(p. 70). This is greatly to be doubted, and it is 
highly improbable that Moses was even interested 
in the speculative question of monotheism. The 
reviewer, in common with many other scholars, 
finds the seeds of monotheism in the work of Moses, 
but that it is a different matter. It is true that 
some would go beyond this, but no serious evidence 
for the monotheism of Moses can be adduced. His 
monotheism is sometimes supposed to rest on that 
of Pharaoh Ikhnaton. But when Biblical mono- 
theism is really attained it is something quite other 
than Ikhnaton’s, and there is no’ evidence that 
Moses was influenced by Ikhnaton, and it is 
doubtful how far Ikhnaton can fairly be described 
as a monotheist. 

We are reminded of the philosophy of Berkeley 
when we read ‘we are faced with the fact that 
there could have been no action of God in history 
unless God had first secured and chosen a people 
to whom he could reveal his will in action ’ (p. 157). 
Was not God’s choice of Israel an act in history ? 
Did He therefore have to choose them before He 
could choose them? And was not God active in 
creation ? If He could act in creation indepen- 
dently of man’s response, why could not His action 
in history precede man’s response ? And in what 
sense can man’s response be held to be the pre- 
requisite of that to which it responds ? 

At these and some other points the reviewer is 
inclined to raise questions, though this does not 
lessen his appreciation of the book as a whole, or 
his recognition that its careful study will prove 
rewarding, and will help the reader to penetrate 
deeply into the thought of the Old Testament. 

H. H. Rowley 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Soon after he retired at the age of seventy, 
Professor Kenneth Latourette described to the 
writer of this review the ten years’ scheme of work 
which he had planned out, adding, ‘I may be 
emeritus, but I have not retired’. Such is the 
spirit of the Church historian whose industry has 
given us in seven large volumes his incomparable 
‘ History of the Expansion of Christianity’. The 
book now under review is the first-fruits of the 
new magnum opus, in the intention of the author, 
his maximum opus. Its full title is Christianity in 
a Revolutionary Age, vol.1. The Nineteenth Century 
in Europe, Background and the Roman Catholic 
Phase (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 63s net). One’s 
first thought may well be that, while the subject 
is nineteenth century, the title is reminiscent of 
the eighteenth when a title page was a title page. 
One’s second thought must be that this work will 
have to stand comparison with the Expansion 
volumes, of which the word ‘incomparable’ has 
already been used. 

Without hesitation we can say that it shows the 
same industry in amassing material, and the same 
skilful orderliness in arranging it. The author 
points our way through it all, if not yet towards 
any dénouement,. to penetrating questions, in a 
style all his own, as to ultimate significance. Once 
more we find an impressive bibliography, covering 
thirty pages. The scope of the work makes its 
author depend largely on secondary sources, and 
some sections show such frequent and consecutive 
references to the ‘Cambridge Modern History ’, 
the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ and the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’, that one might almost as 
well have turned up the subject there. Three of 
the Expansion volumes were given to ‘ The Great 
Century ’, the nineteenth, so one is prepared for 
overlapping, and one finds actual repetitions. 
However, Latourette is not the researcher who 
discovers new material or puts old to new uses, 
but a historian on the grand scale, like Gibbon, 
von Ranke, and Milman, whose distinction is the 
sweep of his subject and his ability beyond that 
of lesser men to deal with it. 

There are few misprints, except the spelling of 
Madely (p. 99) and Bready (pp. 59 and 60), whose 
book ‘England Before and After Wesley ’ is too 
much relied on, since, however useful for source 
materials, it persistently overstates its case. In the 
section on ‘ Fresh Life in English Protestantism ’ 
(p. goff.) the Dissenting Academies might well 
have been included. The 1796 debate on missions 
in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
(p. 185) is misrepresented ; what was debated (and 
not far from carried) was support for missions by 
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the Church itself instead of through extra-ecclesi- 
astical missionary societies. / 

The author calls his description of Roman 
Catholic devotional life ‘an arid catalogue’ 
(p. 369). Readers may well feel that this is one 
of the best sections, revealing as it does this 
Protestant’s ability to sympathize and to admire, 
while yet remembering, for example, that con- 
temporary with the Curé of Ars ‘less than 300 
miles to the north . . 
John Frederick Oberlin... Both were deeply 
and sincerely devout and completely committed 
to God in selfless service of those about them’ 
(p. 363). u 

One volume is insufficient ground for comparison 
with the Expansion, but one point seems clear. 
That work has a once-for-all uniqueness because it 
recalls Church history to its central but long 
neglected theme, the mission of the Church. One 
doubts whether the nineteenth century, for all its 
greatness, stood in similar need of a blast on the 
trumpet. JOHN FOSTER | 


CATECHISMS 


Scholars constantly complain about the cost of 
books but no such complaint can be made about 
The School of Faith: The Catechisms of the Re- 
formed Church, translated and edited with an 
Introduction by Professor T. F. Torrance (James 
Clarke ; 18s. 6d. net). Both author and publisher 
are to be congratulated on producing so useful a 
book in such an attractive form at this price—and 
at this time, when the Reformation is in all our 
minds. 

The heart of the book is the text of the 
catechisms which, with one exception (a Latin 
catechism, the Rudimenta Pietatis of Andrew 
Duncan), were authorized for use by the Church of 
Scotland since the Reformation. Calvin’s has been 
re-translated from the French and the Heidelberg 
from the German. Others have occasionally been 
modernized and archaisms removed.» Each cate- 
chism is prefaced by a short introduction. As 
collections of such catechisms are almost impossible 
to obtain, this is a most useful source book for any 
one who is engaged in the study and the teaching 
of Christian doctrine. To re-read the catechisms 
set out here is itself a refresher course in theology, 
and should achieve that ‘ healthy self-criticism ’ of 
our preaching and teaching, which Professor 
Torrance commends. In many ways Calvin and 
Craig seem to stand the test of time best, and 
Craig’s questions especially have a searching relev= 
ance. The Heidelberg too impresses with some 
statements of compelling power. The Westminster 
Longer and Shorter, as readable or teachable 


. was the Protestant pastor — 


documents, seem to have a dryness which their 
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predecessors avoid, as well as other flaws of a more 
serious kind. A very full index is provided to the 
themes covered by the catechisms, which should 
make for easy comparison of their teaching on 
particular points. 

Almost one third of the book has been given to 
an Introduction of a most unusual and stimulating 
kind. Many who would have catechisms brought 
back in the Church can give no reason why. 
Professor Torrance produces what to him are the 
compelling reasons for their use in Christian educa- 
tion, and, in treating this subject, he has written a 
very full essay on the nature of communication 
and the general principles of education, as well as 
of the particular principles, which should govern 
Christian learning and instruction. This leads on 
to what is virtually a second essay on the nature 
of theology, although it arises directly from the 
earlier discussion in that the author claims that 
true theology must be dialogic and not dialectical. 
The dialogic form of the catechisms is therefore a 
most fitting way to teach theological truth. There 
follows a consideration of the doctrinal tendencies 
of reformed theology, illustrated from the cate- 
chisms printed in the book. The reader has 
therefore a prefaced commentary to increase his 
critical awareness and appreciation as he reads 
through the catechisms. 

The whole Introduction is illumined by Professor 
Torrance’s evangelical and ecumenical concern. 
The first shows most clearly in some fine para- 
graphs on the meaning of the ‘ carnal union ’ which 
Christ has affected between Himself and human 
flesh, and the second in his contention that 
theology, as the dialogue of the one covenant 
people with God, must engage in ecumenical 
studies. 

A short notice cannot do justice to all that is 
presented in this book, and while every one will 
not agree with what Professor Torrance has to say 
about education or catechisms or theology, there is 
the satisfaction of encounter with one who has 
thought deeply about all these, has cogent reasons 
for what he states, and who introduces us to 
valuable documents, which he obviously holds in 
high regard. JOHN GRAY 


GRACE 


The Rev. Dr. Philip S. Watson, who has just 
relinquished his post as tutor in theology at Wesley 
College, Cambridge, to take up similar work as 
Professor in the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evan- 
ston, U.S.A., is the author of a new book on The 
Concept of Grace (Epworth Press; tos. 6d. net), 
which he modestly describes ina sub-title as ‘Essays 
on the Way of Divine Love in Human Life’. 
Professor Watson is best known as an authority on 
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Martin Luther, and the theme of this book is closely 
related to the emphasis specially associated with 
the name of Luther. 

The author acknowledges that the book is not a 
systematic exposition of the meaning of Grace, and 
not all the essays are primarily concerned with 
Grace. The first one deals with Paul’s conception 
of Grace, and later essays discuss Justification as a 
work of Grace and developments in the doctrine of 
Grace. Others, however, deal with Baptism, the 
Holy Spirit and the place of Dogma in the Christian 
Faith, and are less directly expositions of Grace. 
Some have already appeared in print, two of them 
in THE Exposirory Times; others are now 
published for the first time. 

For Professor Watson ‘ the concept of grace’ is 
fundamental to the Christian Faith, and he writes 
of it with conviction and enthusiasm: ‘ Christ- 
ianity is pre-eminently a religion of grace. Even 
where the word “‘ grace’’ is not used, the idea of 
grace in other terms holds a quite central place in 
all genuine Christianity. If that idea becomes 
weakened or displaced, then whether the word 
“grace’’ is used or not, Christianity inevitably 
loses something of its essential character.’ ‘ The 
meaning of grace was at the Reformation largely 
rediscovered ; in the Evangelical Revival it was 
reaffirmed, though not without some differences 
of emphasis ; and to-day, through the revival of 
Biblical theology, it is again coming to its own.’ 

The author holds the Church and the Sacraments 
in very high regard as appears in the essays on 
Dogma and on Baptism. God has chosen to make 
Himself available to men in the sacraments, and 
this action of God is expounded as of parallel 
significance to that of the Incarnation: ‘In the 
sacraments, as in the Incarnation which is the 
theme of the gospel, “‘ God comes down, He bows 
the sky, and shows Himself our friend ’’ ; and it is 
a defective faith that refuses to recognize and meet 
Him there. The deliberate rejection of the sacra- 


_ ments means a failure to take quite seriously the 


message of salvation through the Word made 
flesh.’ 

The whole book is written in a simple clarity of 
style and expression, with many a trenchant phrase 
to press home an important point. These essays in 
Evangelical Churchmanship will be the means of 
quickening and clarifying the faith of many. 

C. L. Mitton 


WHITEHEAD’S METAPHYSICS 


Dr. Ivor Leclerc, who is a lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, has essayed a difficult task with a 
considerable degree of success. He calls his book, 
Whitehead’s Metaphysics (Allen and Unwin; 21s. 
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net), ‘An Introductory Exposition’, and con- 
stantly puts side by side his own exposition and 
copious quotations from Whitehead himself. This 
is very modest on the part of the author, but 
seeing that Whitehead’s style is excessively 
complex and concise and his own style is unusually 
difficult, the situation for the reader is that he 
can never make up his mind whether he should 
rely upon the original or the exposition for satis- 
factory elucidation of a problem. Much emphasis 
is laid upon the point that Whitehead delights in 
stating metaphysical possibilities in a different 
way from most of his predecessors in the great 
tradition, and is successful in refuting both 
chaotic pluralism and abstract monism. Our 
expositor clearly sets forth his vehement rejection 
of the static and of all separation between the 
eternal and the temporary, between change and 
changelessness. Whitehead’s main problem is to 
discover the ‘ nature of a complete fact’, and he 
finds that all reality is process, constantly chang- 
ing, but never changing aimlessly ; it is never a 
meaningless massing together of individual entities. 
All phases of Nature are bound together in a 
unity, and science has rightly departed from the 
older cosmology of Newton which would discover 
reality in a collection of disparate material atoms. 
The vast multiplicity of the universe must come 
together in an unlimitedly comprehensive unity, 
and science has conceived its function too narrowly, 
leaving no room for adequate consideration of the 
aesthetic and the moral. The very nature of 
primary perception ought to have taught us the 
need for objectivity, and saved us from the 
difficulties in the representative idealism of Locke 
and Kant and those who think like them. In 
order that unity may be achieved we must consider 
not only separate individualities but eternal 
objects, or, in other words, the ideas which are 
common to all individuals and supply the germ of 
order in the universe. 

The problem immediately arises as to where 
this order or ‘form’ is to be discovered, and we 
must turn our attention to a unique Being, whose 
thoughts are the foundation of order but who 
becomes real not as a God independent of the 
world but only as His thoughts become embodied 
in individuals. In these individuals these germs of 
order become the foundation of all their strivings, 
the source of their ideals. It is almost a pity that 
Dr. Leclerc repeatedly refuses to go beyond 
certain limits in his expositions. A fuller treat- 
ment of Whitehead’s religious attitude, for 
example, would have made his whole book more 
useful, for after all, however vaguely the conclusion 
may be stated, Whitehead’s main belief was that 
God is neither isolated nor abstract but in touch 
with the whole universe. As Whitehead himself 
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once put it (quoted by Hughes, Philosophical 
Basis of Mysticism, 94), ‘God is the great com- 
panion, the fellow-sufferer who understands ’. 

W. S. URQUHART 


BONHOEFFER 


Creation and Fall, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
(S.C.M.; 8s. 6d. net) is an English translation of 
the German edition published in 1937 under the 
same title. It is a theological interpretation of Gn 
1-3. It tends, therefore, to eisegesis rather than 
exegesis ; it is theological interpretation from a 
specific point of view which is explicitly stated 
thus: Christ has made all things new; within the 
old world the Church speaks of the new world ; it 
lives from the end, thinks from the end and acts 
from the end, reading Scripture as the book of the 
end. Therefore, the Creation story is to be read 
in the first place only from Christ. We do not 
recognize the Creator from His works but only 
because ‘by His Word God acknowledges these 
works and we believe His Word about these works’. 
The interpretation of Gn 1-3 which is offered thus 
understands these chapters primarily from Christ, 
not towards Christ. 

God’s creation of the world, Bonhoeffer says, 
was done in absolute freedom and is, therefore, 
unique and unrepeatable, for any subsequent act 
would be the exercise of a freedom conditioned 
by freedom. The void was in no sense a creation 
unrealized, out of which something might evolve 
or emerge; it does not represent the primal 


possibility but the obedient void which waits on 


God. 
There are places, especially in the early part of 
the book, where the author’s line of thought is 


difficult to follow or is couched in language which 


is curious or obscure. For instance, in his state- 
ment that ‘it is because we know of the Resurrec- 
tion that we know of God’s creation in the be- 
ginning ’, there is a very questionable use of the 
verb know in the second case, although the general 
meaning remains clear. Again, when he says 
that ‘God’s seeing protects the world from 
falling back into the void, protects it from total 
destruction ’, surely that is to predicate of His 
seeing something which is owing to His care and 
His love. And it may be adjudged still more 
remarkable that Bonhoeffer can say, in respect 
of the light which is Day and the darkness which 
is Night, that ‘in the morning the unformed 
becomes form and then by evening sinks back into 
formlessness ’, thus seeming to imply that form 
signifies only visible appearance. 

But, however stiff and, occasionally, quite 
paradoxical the terms may be in which Bonhoeffer 
seeks to express his meaning, the meaning is always 


, 
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worth seeking out and is often deeply penetrating. 
It is notable how often the word ‘ middle’ is used 
by him ; for example, man is in the middle in the 
sense that he cannot comprehend either the 
beginning or the end of existence; his limit as 
creature is in the middle of his existence; then 
(paradoxically), after the Fall, man is said to stand 
in the middle, to be without limit, to be alone 
sicut deus. Bonhoeffer, in the judgment of the 
present reviewer, handles the story of the Fall with 
notable insight and in a most illuminating and 
suggestive manner. Eve, ‘the other person’, 
is interpreted as a limit placed upon man by God, 
and such a limit can be accepted only in love; 
without love man will possess the other without 
restraint and in the end hatred will ensue. Woman 
is typical of the human community; but the 
statement that ‘ in the truest sense the community 
of man and woman is intended to be the Church ’ 
will not generally be acceptable in that form. The 
function of the serpent is skilfully interpreted as 
that of suggesting to man that he should get behind 
the Word of God as he heard it, to ask whether 
God, as man knows Him, could have spoken such 
a Word. 

It cannot be said that this little book is always 
easy to read; it can be said that it ought to be 
read, at an unhurried pace. 

JOHN MAavcHLINE 


A limited edition of To My Children’s Church 
has been published by Canon T. E. Edmond, 
Vicar of Little Heath, Herts. He and the young 
people of his church set up the type, printed and 
bound in pale blue boards this attractive volume. 
It is an account of the Children’s Church which 
was opened in March, 1941 and which over a 
thousand children have attended. Every Sunday 
now the little village church is crowded to capacity 
with over two hundred boys and girls up to the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. The Children’s 
Church not only keeps the children’s interest, as 
Canon Edmond found the Sunday School was 
failing to do, but also attracts and maintains the 
interest of parents, for many come with their 
children, and no child who cannot read may 
come without a parent. It has proved to be the 
largest source of adult confirmation. 

The slim little volume contains an account of 
the service, of which each child has a copy, and 
of the way in which normal children’s love of 
mimicry has been harnessed to the cause of teach- 
ing religious truth. It contains also some of the 
talks that have been given by Canon Edmond to 
his children. Several of these talks were printed 
in this Journal at the time and will be remembered. 


The centenary of Freud’s birth has given us 
volumes appreciative both of the man and his con- 
tributions to thought. Jones’ final volume of the 
biography gave us a picture of the man—his 
courage, his passion for truth, his heroic endurance 
of a painful disease, and also an assessment of his 
contribution to thought. But the hero worship 
was evident in all three volumes. Here in this 
small but very interesting volume—Sigmund 
Freud’s Mission, by Erich Fromm (Allen and 
Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net)—we get a somewhat different 
picture both of the man and his theories. It is 
nothing less than a psychoanalysis of Freud. 
Appreciative as any of Freud’s genius and his 
contributions to psychology of human nature, 
Fromm, nevertheless is emphatic that Freud 
‘transformed eros into sexuality, and reason into 
rationalization’. The volume raises interesting 
questions: Freud’s relation to his mother and 
father ; his underlying insecurity and its relation 
to his apparent self-confidence; his lack of 
demonstrative love for the other sex, even his wife ; 
his authoritarianism. Had Freud a Messianic 
complex? Did Freud identify himself with Moses, 
leading our intellectual world out of the wilderness 
of irrationalism into that of pure reason, and yet 
like Moses destined not to dwell in the promised 
land? The chapter on Freud’s religious and political 
attitude readers will find full of interest. The 
picture that emerges is: Freud was a man witha 
passion for truth and of unbounded faith in reason 
and courage, yet he was always ‘in need of 
motherly love, admiration and protection, full of 
self-confidence when these are bestowed, depressed 
and hopeless when they are missing. This in- 
security both emotionally and materially, makes 
him seek to control others who depend on him, so 
that he can depend on them.’ This volume should 
not be missed. There is no debunking but a 
healthy criticism both of the man, his thoughts 
and methods. 


Morals and Missiles, ed. by Charles S. Thompson 
(James Clarke; 2s. 6d. net), has as its sub-title 
‘Catholic Essays on the Problem of War To-day.’ 
All seven essays are worth reading. For ourselves 
we were most impressed by Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
declaration of personal conviction, by E.I. Watkin’s 
assessment of nuclear warfare by the seven conditions 
which, according to traditional moral theology, 
must all be satisfied if a war is to be deemed 
just, and by Dom Bede Griffith’s plea for learning 
a Christian non-violent resistance to evil. 


Surely no body of lay preachers in any church 
can be so well provided for as the lay preachers of 
the Methodist Church. The Preacher’s Handbook, 
Number 6, edited by the Rev. David N. Francis 
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M.A. (Epworth Press ; tos. 6d. net), is an invalu- 
able production for the lay preacher. It contains 
three parts. The first has introductory articles on 
preaching and a brief article on how to use the 
Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries. The second 
has study articles in which the one on ‘Great 
Words of the Epistles for Preachers’ is notably 
good, and in which the one on ‘ Preaching from the 
Miracles of Jesus’ handles a difficult subject with 
very considerable helpfulness. The third part has 
brief commentaries for the preacher on Ps. 1-72 
and 1 Peter. 

One of the most notable sections is the section 
on ‘How Preaching Comes Alive’ by Dr. W. E. 
Sangster. Dr. Sangster has six pieces of advice. 
(1) Reach for the vivid word. The minister of a 
certain church described a joyless Christian as one 
‘who telemoaned to me every day’! (2) Reach for 
the vivid phrase. The Temperance preacher said : 
‘ Glasses can change’s one’s personality—especially 
if they are emptied too frequently ’. (3) Remember 
the power of a repetitive phrase. (4) Remember the 
value of a ‘volley’ of related texts, although care 
must be taken to see that the texts ave related 
and not misused. (5) Learn the power of little word- 
pictures. (6) Bear in mind that ‘ variety’ militates 
against boredom. Seldom has so much sense been 
compressed into so little space. 

For ros. 6d. this book presents the preacher— 
and not only the lay preacher—with a library in 
miniature. 


John 6 and the Jewish Passover is a reprint of 
a valuable article in Coniectanea Neotestamentica, 
xvii. [1959] by Bertil Gartner (Gleerup, Lund; 
5 Swedish crowns) which examines corresponden- 
ces between Jn 6 and Jewish texts and ideas, 
especially those linked with the Passover Hag- 
gadah. He claims that the Jewish background 
of the chapter reveals its historical worth. In 
Jewish tradition the ideas of bread, manna, the 
heavenly food, teaching, and doctrine are brought 
together and ‘it is just this combination which 
may have formed the basis of an older teaching of 
Jesus’. The Johannine chronology on several 
points is to be preferred to that of the Synoptists. 
A particularly interesting suggestion is that the 
existence of lambless Passover meals outside 
Jerusalem may explain how Jesus, without much 
difficulty and without causing a sensation, ‘ could 
provide for his Last Supper and let it retain the 
character of being a Passover meal, though 
without the slaughtered lamb ’. 


We live in an age of paper-back publishing, and 
we are provided with continual cause for gratitude 
that otherwise expensive books regularly become 
available in paper-back editions which are within 


the reach of every one. But there is nothing which 
even remotely approaches the standard of the 
Harper Torchbooks, published in» America by 
Harper and Brothers, and in this country by 
Hamish Hamilton Ltd. It is with the greatest of 
pleasure that we draw attention to the following 
volumes in this wholly admirable series : 

Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of 
Man (12s. 6d.). 

F. M. Cornfield, From Religion to Philosophy 
(IIs.). 

Adolf Deissmann, Pawi (10s. 6d.). 

Morton Scott Enslin, The Literature of the 
Christian Movement (12s.). 

Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity 
(11s. 6d.). 

Charles Coulston Gillispie, Genesis and Geology 
(12s. 6d.). 

William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (15s.). 

Adolf Harnack, with an Introduction by Rudolf 
Bultmann, What is Christianity ? (11s.). 

Edwin Hatch, with a Foreword by Frederick C. 
Grant, The Influence of Greek Ideas on 
Christianity (11s. 6d.). 

Alexandre Koyré, From the Closed World to the 
Infinite Universe (12s. 6d.). 

H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in 
America (11s. 6d.). 

Josiah Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy 
(148.). 

Auguste Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of 
Religion Based on Psychology and History 
(11s. 6d.). 

George Santayana, Interpretations of Poetry 
and Religion (11s. 6d.). 

Friedrich Schleiermacher, with an Introduction 
by Rudolf Otto, On Religion : Speeches to tts 
Cultured Despisers (12s. 6d.). 

Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature, 
ed. by Stanley R. Hopper (12s.). 

Henry Osborn Taylor, The Emergence of 
Christian Culture in the West: The Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages (14s.). 

Johannes Weiss, Earliest Christianity: A 
History of the Period A.D. 30 to r50 (vol. i, 
15S. ; vol. ii. 16s.). 

Wilhelm Windelband, A History of Philosophy ; 
vol. i. Gvreek, Roman, Medieval; vol. ii. 
Renaissance, Enlightenment, Modern (12s. 6d. 
each). 

The series has as its general title ‘ The Library 
of Religion and Culture’ and its general editor is 
Benjamin Nelson. Although paper-backs, the 
books are large, well printed on good paper, and 
strongly bound. 

It is of inestimable value to have books other- 
wise unobtainable, because they are out of print, 
or difficult to obtain because of their price, made | 
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available in such attractive form and at so low a 
price. This is one of the bravest publishing efforts 
of this generation. We wish it every success, and 
we await with eagerness further volumes. 


Tell in the Wilderness, by the Rev. Max Warren 
(Highway Press ; 2s. 6d. net), is a missionary book 
of an unusual kind. Before writing it the author 
canvassed a large number of missionaries, and he 
has made use of the information with which they 
supplied him to give a picture of the Church 
Missionary Society at work in the persons of its 
missionaries and in their impact on many lands as 
reflected in the Christian community there. The 
book abounds in interesting glimpses of Christian 
experience, and it should be a tonic to the faith of 
many readers. 


Two small books on the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment have recently appeared, one by Dr. H. E. W. 
Turner, the van Mildert Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Durham, and the other by the 
Rev. E. Kenneth Lee, the Vicar of Horsforth and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 

Professor Turner’s book, The Meaning of the 
Cross (Mowbray; 8s. 6d. net), consists of eight 
lectures delivered at Cuddesdon College, during 
Holy Week, 1958, and in it he has taken the 
opportunity to continue the studies embodied in 
his ‘ The Patristic Doctrine of Redemption ’ into 
more recent times. After discussing some of the 
basic questions he goes on to speak of man’s pre- 
dicament in respect of sin, and then examines what 
he describes as ‘ the guiding clues ’ to the meaning 
of the Cross in its juridical, ethical, psychological, 
personal, and cosmic aspects. In the final lecture 
he treats ‘ God’s Initiative and Man’s Response ’, 
in which in a courageous and praiseworthy manner 
he seeks to do justice to the Lutheran and the 
Catholic conceptions of justification by faith. 
‘The Evangelical’, he says, ‘ approaches incor- 
poration through appropriation, whereas the 
Catholic instinctively reverses the order’. He 
suggests that, in spite of a difference of emphasis, 
there is more common ground between the two 
than has sometimes been imagined. Taken all in 
all, this is a suggestive series of lectures, which 
provokes reflection on the various aspects of the 
Atonement, especially the cosmic significance of 
the Cross. 

Mr. Lee’s book, The Meaning of Salvation 
(Mowbray ; 58. net), is, as he says, a very small 
book on a large subject. In it he has tried to draw 
5ut some of the implications of Christ’s death and 
resurrection for the Church, the individual soul, 
and for society. He reminds us that in the Report 
of the Lambeth Conference the Bishops state in 
their Encyclical Letter that the thought of recon- 


ciliation is at the heart of the Christian gospel, and 
he declares that this same thought lies behind his 
book. He discusses Salvation by the Cross, in the 
Church, as it concerns the whole man, social life, 
and the world-wide search for unity. ‘The 
Church’, he affirms, “is both the instrument of 
God’s purpose in history and the first realization 
of the life of the Kingdom on earth. In the Church 
we come into living membership of Christ’s body ; 
there we receive the forgiveness of sins, partake in 
the healing processes of the Spirit, and are inspired 
to take part in the work of evangelism.’ 

It will be seen that the two books are comple- 
mentary, but each is to be commended in its own 
right. 


The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to 
marriage and divorce, while governed by clear 
principles, is much more complicated in practice 
than many people realize. We welcome therefore 
Catholics and Divorce, published by Nelson at 
12s. 6d. net. The book consists of seven essays by 
different contributors linked together through 
brief introductory notices by one of them, Mr. 
Patrick J. O’Mahony, who has acted as editor. 
The experience of the editor in matrimonial cases, 
and the eminence of the contributors are guaran- 
tees of the authoritative nature of the work. It 
aims at explaining the Roman Catholic viewpoint 
clearly and concisely, especially with reference to 
aspects of marriage and divorce that are matters 
of contemporary discussion, including the attitude 
of the Church to nullity. 

We quote two sentences. ‘It is therefore clear 
from the teaching of the Church, as elucidated by 
the practice of the Holy See, that only the sacra- 
mental and consummated marriage of baptized 
persons is absolutely and under all circumstances 
indissoluble, except by death. Other kinds of 
marriage, though indissoluble by the will of the 
parties, or by the decree of the State, can, at least 
in principle, be dissolved by the vicarious divine 
authority of the Head of the Church, when the 
good of the faith or the salvation of souls requires 
it, provided that at least one of the parties is 
subject to the Church by baptism.’ 


Two recent additions to ‘The Torch Bible 
Commentaries’ published by the S.C.M. are before 
us. They are Amos and Micah, by Principal John 
Marsh of Mansfield College, Oxford (8s. 6d. net), 
and The First Epistle to the Corinthians, by W. G. 
H. Simon, Bishop of Llandaff (10s, 6d. net). Both 
are well planned and clearly written and should 
meet the needs of the inquiring layman who wants 
help to understand the Bible and to guide others 
jn their approach to it. 
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Science and the Doctrine of Creation 


By Joun WreEn-LeEwis, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Lonpon } 


ASTRONOMERS seem to have a way of arousing 
popular interest in theological ideas, which clergy 
may well envy. In the inter-war years Sir James 
Jeans’ book, The Mysterious Universe, with its 
famous conclusion that God must be a Great 
Mathematician, was a best seller, and since the 
War people all over the country have been set 
talking about the idea of creation as a result of 
astronomical lectures on radio and television. 
First came Mr. Fred Hoyle, with his brilliant Third 
Programme talks on The Nature of the Universe 
(since published by Blackwell). From him the 
non-scientific public first heard of the so-called 
‘continuous creation’ theory, which holds that 
the astronomical universe is in no sense a fixed 
material system, but is the scene of the continuous 
coming-into-being of new matter (in the form of 
hydrogen atoms) in interstellar space. Then came 
Mr. R. A. Lyttleton’s television series on ‘ The 
Modern Universe’, which startled a great many 
people by concluding with a round declaration that 
no meaning could be found in the Universe any- 
where. Now, most recently, we have had Professor 
A. C. B. Lovell, the great pioneer of radio- 
astronomy who runs the Jodrell Bank station, 
giving the 1958 Reith Lectures on The Individual 
and the Universe (since published by the Oxford 
University Press), and asserting that observations 
made in the near future may settle for ever whether 
the theological concept of creation is valid or 
not. 

For theologians, and for thinking Christians 
generally, all this constitutes a tremendous chal- 
lenge—a challenge to think out clearly just what 
sort of assertion the Christian doctrine of creation 
involves. Does it really mean that the whole starry 
cosmos originated at a definite date in the past ? 
Hoyle took this completely for granted, and so 
assumed that the ‘continuous creation’ theory 
meant abandoning religious belief. Lovell, with 
the advantage of several years’ discussion of Hoyle 
by professional theologians behind him, was more 
cautious, but still came to this conclusion. ‘ It 
could be said ’, he wrote, ‘ that the creation process 
is a divine act which is proceeding continuously ’, 
but this would, in his view, be ‘ a somewhat perilous 
attitude for the simple reason that the tools of 
science can probe the regions of space where this 

1 Mr. Wren-Lewis is a research scientist in industry 
and an Anglican layman who does much writing and 
broadcasting on theological matters.—Editor. 


creation is occurring’. There seems to be a non 
sequitur here, namely, that something which science 
can observe happening is not an act of God—and, 
indeed, Lovell implies this at other points in his 
argument ; the alternative astronomical theory to 
continuous creation, still held by the majority of 
astrophysicists, is that the Universe started its ex- 
pansion from a single point some few thousand 
million years ago, and Lovell expressed his belief 
that this theory was favourable to a theological 
doctrine of creation because an event so long ago must 
necessarily lie outside the scope of scientific investi- 
gation. This is a glaring example of the kind of 
thinking which another eminent scientist, Professor 
C. A. Coulson, has frequently criticized as ‘ bringing 
God in to fill up the gaps’. Lovell himself points 
clearly to the nemesis which attends upon all such 
thinking, when he concludes that astronomical 
observations in the next few years may settle once 
for all whether the continuous creation theory is 
true or not—the implication being, on his view of 
the matter, that if it 7s proved true, theological 
belief will be finally disproved. Can Christians 
seriously contemplate such a possibility ? 

Clearly some can, since Lovell can, and he is a 
sincere Christian. But we may wonder whether he 
has really thought his position through. For a 
dedicated scientist, the actual business of scientific 
investigation is often so absorbing that he simply 


cannot be bothered to go in detail into theological — 


questions, even though he may concede their im- 
portance in principle. The implication of Lovell’s 
view, however, and indeed of any apologetic argu- 
ment which brings in God to fill in the gaps in 
existing scientific explanations, is that the whole 
structure of religious belief rests on no other 
foundation than scientific ignorance. Such a 
notion would instantly be rejected by all profes- 
sional theologians worth their salt, but the fact 
must be faced that a very large amount of popular 
Christian apologetics has, over the past century or 
more, given just this impression. 

If it had not been so, if the general public had 


not been continually subjected to attempts, from 


highly-placed ecclesiastics and parish pulpits alike, 
to ‘put over’ religion on the basis of the unex- 
plained puzzles of the world, most of the great 
controversies between science and religion over the 
past two centuries would never have occurred. 
And the habit is not dead, by any means. It is 
not long ago that the Pope himself attempted to 
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make theological capital out of the fact that 
astronomers were talking about a definite date at 
which the expansion of the Universe began— 
although he was wise enough to be cautious in his 
phraseology, so as not to commit himself com- 
pletely. More generally, Christian apologists can 
be found again and again employing the techniques 
of argument described by Mr. Stephen Potter in 
his book Lifemanship—assertions about modern 
science, made without any real knowledge, that are 
designed to make the uninformed hearer feel that 
it is not really up-to-date to have any doubts about 
religion. ‘ Of course, Einstein disproves material- 
ism completely ’, is an example of such reasoning, 
heard all too often from people who do not under- 
stand Einstein at all. Other examples are: ‘ But 
my dear chap, Freud is utterly out of date now’ ; 
“We need not worry about Darwin any more’ ; 
“Modern historical criticism completely repudiates 
the doubts about the Bible raised in the last 
century.’ + 

Now such reasoning is not merely mistaken or 
unwise. It is indicative, it seems to me, of a radical 
disease in the churches, a disease which has trans- 
formed Christianity from a proclamation of good 
news into an ideology that has to be ‘ put over ’ on 
people by appeal to fear of the unknown. This, 
and nothing less, is the truth that has to be faced 
by theologians and religious apologists before they 
can really get to grips with the science-religion 
controversy. And it has to be publicly admitted. 
It is not enough that sincere ministers and laymen 
should know that Christianity really is something 
very different from what the churches have often 
made it, and should strive to dissociate themselves 
from the disease in their actual teaching and 
practice: the disease must be clearly and openly 
repudiated as a disease, or bad habits derived from 
it (e.g., in apologetic argument) may be retained 
even by sections of the Church that no longer 
suffer from it. 

If it is once admitted that the whole purport of 
the Biblical doctrine of Creation may have been 
misunderstood in recent centuries, by Christians 
as well as by unbelievers, a new approach may be 
made to the whole problem. The first point to be 
noted is that for the Biblical writers and the Early 
Church, the doctrine is not primarily intended to refer 
to the material Universe at all. The authors of the 
Book of Genesis, for example, were not setting out 
to define ‘God’ as ‘He who in the beginning 
created the heavens and the earth’: they were 
addressing an audience who knew already what the 
word ‘God’ meant, and they were making a new 
assertion about God. Again, in early Christian 

1] have dealt at length with this sort of ‘ Theological 
Lifemanship ’ in my contribution to Essays in Anglican 
Self-Criticism, ed. David Paton (S.C.M. Press; 1958). 


history, the same assertion had to be continually 
defended by the Church against heretics who 
claimed that true Christian faith was best main- 
tained by holding that the material cosmos was not 
God’s creation : this could never have happened if 
the idea of God had been by definition the notion 
of a creator of the material Universe. The true 
origin of the idea of a Creator God arises, both 
historically and logically, in quite a different way, 
as indeed modern anthropology and modern 
Biblical criticism are coming to realize. It arises, 
not from any sort of argument about design in 
Nature, indeed not from any speculative argument 
at all, but from the immediate experience of a 
creative Power in personal life, in the social relations 
of men with each other. 

To recognize this is to remove religious discussion 
from the realm of abstract metaphysics and 
legalistic prescription to much ‘nearer home ’— 
to the realm of such things as the common feeling 
that people who love one another do not just have 
affection for each other but ‘ fall into ’ something 
that is already there between them, something 
‘bigger than both of them’, a Reality who will 
‘find a way’ when they cannot find it for them- 
selves. This does not mean that apologetic argu- 
ment is no longer necessary to convince people of 
the validity of religious assertions. On the con- 
trary, the common habit is to dismiss phrases like 
those I have quoted as ‘ mere metaphors ’, exagger- 
ations produced by the stress of emotion—and 
even if love is not underrated, it is almost certainly 
misunderstood. Apologetic argument is therefore 
still necessary to show that it is reasonable to hold 
that there really 7s a transcendent creative power 
in personal life, and to make clear that it is the 
same power which operates in all truly personal 
relationships, not only in particular situations of 
romantic love. The area of science on which such 
argument will impinge, however, is that of psycho- 
logy, not of physics—and it will not be speculative 
argument, so much as argument in favour of taking 
certain kinds of experience seriously instead of 
dismissing them as illusory. St. Thomas’s argu- 
ment from contingent to necessary being comes 
alive with meaning when it is recognized that 
‘being’ is not an abstract term for existence in 
general but an expression of our sense of ‘ being 
ourselves ’, as persons; and when the basic con- 
cept of God is established on this basis, all religious 
doctrines about the nature, will and redemptive 
activities of God become immediately relevant to 
concrete problems of living. 

There is no space to develop this theme in detail 
here.2. I want to conclude by coming back, from 

2T have attempted to work this out in detail in 
‘Modern Philosophy and the Doctrine of the Trinity ’ 
in The Philosophical Quarterly for July, 1955. 
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this rather different standpoint, to the question of 
what relationship the Christian doctrine of creation 
does have to the physical world. The answer is 
twofold. First, we are no longer concerned with 
an abstract hypothesis that the physical world as 
such has a creative mind behind it, but rather with 
the act of faith that the power of love which is our 
creator as persons is a/so responsible for the creation 
of the material world—and this act of faith is 
possible because the physical world 1s properly to be 
seen as part of the personal world, not vice versa. It 
is not hard to establish this philosophically : it is 
very hard indeed to take it seriously in practice, 
because our whole way of living inclines us to the 
opposite view. When people ‘ fall in love ’ (which 
is something that is by no means confined to 
romantic sexual love) they do tend to see every- 
thing, from chairs and tables to trees and stars, a 
part of their love-relationship, but the common 
habit is to dismiss this too as illusion. And this is 
the second point that has to be made here: that 
according to Christianity, and indeed all the great 
world religions, our ordinary life is sinful in that 
it denies the creative power which is its source— 
and the result of this must be, as the great religious 
teachers have always insisted, that our ordinary 
way of looking at the world, in abstraction from 
personal life, 1s false because our way of living is in 
evvor. 

It follows from all this that the attempt to 
deduce theological conclusions from the contempla- 
tion of the physical universe is not only mistaken 
but dangerous: if any ‘meaning’ at all is seen in 
the world in abstraction from personal life, it will 
be a false, even a diabolical, meaning, reflecting not 
God, but the ‘prince of this world’. For that 
reason, it seems to me, Christians should not be 
troubled, but should rejoice, at Lyttleton’s con- 
clusion that there is no meaning to be found in 
the starry universe, or, more generally, at the 
increasing employment in science of the category 
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of ‘ichance’.4. As St. Gregory of Nyssa said, we 
cannot see God in Nature: our task is rather to 
see Nature in God: In other words, we need to re- 
orientate all our thinking about the physical space- 
time world on the assumption that it 7s properly 
seen as part of the world of interpersonal relation- 
ships (the ‘ intersubjective universe ’ of existentia- 
list philosophy). If we do, I think we shall find 
that the great Jewish affirmation, that the material 
world is sustained in being as part of Love’s 
activity of creating finite persons-in-relationship, 


is supported in all sorts of ways by modern — 


scientific discoveries. It remains an act of faith, 
and our ground for holding it as Christians is the 
belief that the one Man who opened Himself com- 
pletely to love was able to dominate the material 
order completely, by rising from the dead bodily. 
But we can find support for this faith in, the rela- 
tivistic conclusions of modern physics, in modern 
physiology and in all sorts of other discoveries— 
and it seems to me that it is move likely, on this 
view, that the scientific study of the physical world 
will lead to a conclusion that matter is mutable 
rather than to a picture of a static system with a 
definite date of origin. 

However that may be, whatever may be the out- 
come of the present debate between astronomers 
over their physical theories of the starry universe 
(which are only abstract theoretical models, not 
real ontological statements), Christians should be 
grateful to Professors Hoyle and Lovell for remind- 
ing them that in their own realm, at any rate, their 
concern is indeed with ‘ continuous creation ’—not 
with a remote God who started the world and the 
human race off at the beginning of history, but a 
present God who continually creates each one of us 
anew, from moment to moment, in the practical 
business of personal life. 

1T have tried to work this out in detail in ‘ Does 
Science Show us a Meaningless Universe?’ in The 
Twentieth Century for September, 1959. 


Recent Foreign Theology 


The Scrolls in Danish. When the Qumran sectaries 
composed and copied their texts, they could never 
have dreamed that after two thousand years’ 
burial in the caves of Qumran they would suddenly 
come to life in the mid-twentieth century and 
arouse world interest. Translations of the 
sectarian texts have been made into many 
languages, and innumerable books and articles 
about them have been published. Now two 
Danish Old Testament scholars, E. Nielsen and 
B. Otzen, have published a translation of the 
principal non-Biblical texts into Danish.1 Beneath 
1 Dadehavs Teksterne [1959]. Gad, Copenhagen. 


the translation there are brief textual notes, and 
beneath these the authors’ commentary on the 
texts. The book is intended for the general 
reader, but is the work of careful and cautious 
scholars, who have read widely in the vast 
literature of the Scrolls, but who wisely avoid 
bewildering the reader by innumerable references. 
They are not mere purveyors of the views of 
others, but while taking into account what others 
have written, as every sensible scholar must, they 
bring an independent mind and judgment to their 
task. They do not include here the translation 
of the Zadokite Work, as most translators do, 
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ince that work was published many years ago, 
nd only fragments, only partly published, have 
een found in Qumran. The book is dedicated 
o the late Professor F. F. Hvidberg, who himself 
bublished a substantial book on the Zadokite 
vork in 1928, and whose recent death at an early 
ige has robbed scholarship of a singularly charm- 
ng, as well as highly gifted, scholar. 


Joseph in Egypt. A commentary on Gn 37-50 
9y an Egyptologist is something of an event. 
Professor Vergote, of Louvain, has published such 
1 commentary,’ and it will be found of the greatest 
mterest by Biblical students. What the author 
sets out to do is to examine the Egyptian colouring 
of the story, to see whether it reflects the age 
when scholars believe the documents used in 
sompiling the Pentateuch were written down, 
or an earlier age. Strong evidence is adduced to 
show that a much earlier age is reflected in the 
proper names, the official titles and in many 
other details. This, of course, would be agreed by 
many critical scholars, who recognize that the 
Jocuments rested on much older traditions, which 
nad been handed down orally, and which faithfully 
preserved memories of much more ancient times. 

Professor Vergote pronounces no opinion on the 
documentary hypothesis, but in his citations of 
the Biblical text in translation indicates typo- 
sraphically the usual analysis into documents. 
What he offers the reader is a commentary on 
the Egyptian colouring of the story, and this he 
Joes with great learning. Needless to say, on 
not a few matters Egyptologists are not all agreed, 
und the author examines the views of others, 
besides presenting his own. He shows a mastery 
of a wide literature, and all students of the Bible 
will learn much from his pages. This, of course, 
Joes not mean that every reader will agree with 
the author at all points. Few books command 
such agreement, and those that do can only be 
felt to be unnecessary. What we have here is a 
stimulating and often fascinating work, from 
which the non-specialist may profit, even though 
many of the arguments could only be adequately 
assessed by an Egyptologist. 


The Immanuel Section of Isaiah. The veteran 
Professor Lindblom, of Lund, whose always 
stimulating and often very original works have 
previously been mentioned in these columns, has 
10w published a study of what he calls ‘the 
[fmmanuel section of Isaiah ’.2 This is the whole 

1 Joseph en Egypte (Ovientalia et Biblica Lovaniensia, 
(II) [1959]. | Publications Universitaires, Louvain. 
Belgian Fr. 160, or bound 200. 

24 Study on the Immanuel Section in Isaiah [1958): 
Sleerup, Lund; Kr. 6. 


section Is 71-98, which he regards as a unity. 
A number of scholars have thought that the 
“young woman’ of Is 714, whose child should be 
called Immanuel, was the wife of Ahaz, and this 
view is followed by Lindblom. Further, he 
identifies the child of Is 9 with the Immanuel 
of Is 7. The Isaianic authorship of the passage in 
Is 9 has often been disputed, and the passage 
assigned to a much later date, though not a few 
scholars have argued for its authenticity. If the 
view of Lindblom can be substantiated, its 
authenticity will be securely established. Some 
scholars have held that Isaiah’s prophecy to Ahaz 
in Is 7 was a promise, and others have declared 
it a threat. Professor Lindblom unhesitatingly 
stands with the former group. He holds, however, 
that not long after the birth of Immanuel the 
prophet’s hopes faded, and now Immanuel’s 
land stood for a doomed land. Further, our 
author believes that Isaiah saw in Immanuel the 
future ideal king, under whom, though the faith- 
less Judah of the present would come to an end, 
the faithful remnant would become the new people 
of God. When Isaiah’s hopes faded, he withdrew 
to the company of his disciples, to whom he 
expounded afresh the significance of the remnant 
in teaching which is preserved for us in Is 816-22, 
That this is a highly original treatment of these 
chapters will be at once clear. 


The Song of Moses and Psalm 78. A brief study 
from the pen of Otto Eissfeldt is devoted to the 
Song of Moses and Ps 78.3 Its importance lies 
in the fact that the distinguished German scholar 
assigns both poems to a much earlier date than 
has been common. The Song of Moses he ascribes 
to a northern poet in the middle of the eleventh 
century B.c., perhaps a century after the composi- 
tion of the Song of Deborah, and identifies the 
‘no people’ of Dt 3271. with the Philistines. 
Psalm 78, which terminates with the rise of David, 
he ascribes to the age of David or Solomon, not 
later than 930 B.c., and thinks it was written by 
a Jerusalem poet, possibly by David’s contem- 
porary, Asaph, in which case the ascription in the 
heading of the psalm may be correct. In a final 
section Eissfeldt studies the relation of the Song 
of Moses to its context, and argues that verbal 
links suggest that the Song has influenced the 
two parallel groups of verses, 319-18. 24-80 3345-47 
and 3114-23 3244 of which the former relates to the 
law of Moses and the latter to the Song. 


H. H. Rowley 
Manchester 


3 Das Lied Moses Deuteronomium 32: I-43 und Das 
Lehrgedicht Asaphs Psalm 78 samt einer Analyse dev 
Umgebung des Mose—Liedes [1958]. Akademie Verlag, 
Berlin. 
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The Art of Illustration 


By THE REVEREND H. J. Hammerton, LEcTURER oF Hoty Trinity, LEEDS 


I once inherited a book entitled A Thousand 
Things to Say in Sermons. I am glad to be able 
to report that I have not said one of them. I 
have on occasion used a story from Torches for 
Teachers, but I am never very happy about the 
use of ready-made stories. Instead of illustrating 
a point they can become little more than light 
relief. 

The true art of illustration consists in seeing 
connexions between things so that an unfamiliar 
truth may be conveyed through its connexion 
with a more familiar one. 

We have a lot to learn from the ‘ witty ’ sermons 
of the seventeenth century since the ‘wit’ of 
these sermons was precisely this aptitude for 
noting resemblances. ‘ Wittiness’ was a fashion 
of the times. It can be assumed that Laud was 
not in any mood for posturing when, on roth 
January, 1644, with one foot on the scaffold on 
Tower Hill, he said ‘I am going apace, as you see, 
towards the Red Sea, and my feet are upon the 
very brinks of it; an argument, I hope, that God 
is bringing me into the land of promise’. It would 
seem quite natural for Fuller to refer to Ridley 
and Latimer, after their martyrdom, as having 
‘borne the heat of the day’, though it would 
seem to many to-day that there was enough 
torture in the martyrdom without having to 
torture a Scriptural allusion to describe it. 

There were two kinds of wit in the seventeenth 
century sermon. One was of the recondite kind, 
usually called ‘metaphysical’, with its abstruse 
allusions—what Jonson called ‘ metaphors farfet ’ 
—with its references to ancient fables, classical 
antiquities and medieval bestiaries, and its 
predilection for quotations in Greek and Latin, 
obviously lifted out of a well-kept commonplace 
book. A mild metaphysical conceit from medieval 
alchemy has found its way into our hymnbooks 
in George Herbert’s lines : 


‘ This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold...’ 


The obvious danger in metaphysical wit was the 
danger of self-conscious pyrotechnics. Like 
ritual, it could easily come to be valued for its 
own sake. It was vigorously attacked by Eachard 
and Barrow, amongst others. Barrow preached a 
sermon against it entitled ‘ Foolish Talking and 
Jesting’; Eachard complained of ‘ metaphor- 
mongers’ and of preachers who, not content to 


sprinkle their sermons ‘ with plenty of Greek and — 


Latin, must swagger also over their poor par- 
ishioners with the dreadful Hebrew itself’. A 
note in Evelyn’s Diary for 28th December, 1656, 
makes reference to a preacher who ‘made a 
confused discourse with a great deale of Greeke 
and ostentation of learning to but little purpose ’. 

There is little likelihood of a return to this 
kind of preaching. But it is questionable whether 
we are better served with the shuffling little talks 
that often pass for sermons to-day. At least the 
seventeenth century metaphysicals took trouble 
over their sermons. 
us to have been to secure a tour de force, but that 
is preferable to having no ambition at all, so that 
regular worshippers find themselves becoming 
calcified under a steady drip of weekly fireside chats. 

Another lesson that might come to us from the 
seventeenth century rhetoricians consists in the 
fact that they evidently enjoyed themselves in the 
pulpit. This is a good thing. A man who has 
been entrusted with handling the Word of God 
should show, by his attitude to the sermon, that, 
whatever the Word of God means to his hearers, 
at least to him it is a matter of great joy. The 
joy of Mary who gave substance to the Word of 
God is his all over again. Perhaps in the 
seventeenth century they did not say to the 
preacher ‘I did so enjoy your sermon’, but if 


they did I can imagine Bishop Andrewes retorting — 


‘So did I’. The custom of writing down their 


sermons after delivery seems to indicate that they — 


thought them worthy of a wider audience. 

The second kind of witty sermon relates more 
to what is needed to-day, however. This was the 
sermon in which the wit consisted in seeing 
resemblances with homely, everyday things. A 
random dip into Andrewes’ sermons will give us 
an illustration. Here he is speaking on our 
Lord’s words to Mary Magdalene ‘Noli me 
tangere’, and considering that there are many 
things in God’s world that cannot be approached 


Their ambition may seem to — 


by our feeble understanding: ‘And if of kings’ — 


secrets this may truly be said, may it not as truly 
Yes sure; and I 


of God, of His secret decrees ? 


pray God He be well pleased with this licentious — 


touching, nay tossing His decrees of late; this 


sounding the depth of His judgments with our — 


line and lead, too much presumed upon by some 
in these days of ours. Judicia Ejus abyssus 
mulia, saith the Psalmist, ‘‘ His judgments are the 


—— 
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great deep’”’. St. Paul looking down into it ran 
back and cried ‘‘O the depth!” the profound 
depth ! not to be searched, past our fathoming or 
finding out. Yet are there in the world that make 
but a shallow of this great deep, they have 
sounded it to the bottom. God’s secret decrees 
they have at their fingers’ ends, and can tell you 
the number and the order of them just, with 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5. Men that sure must have been in 
God’s cabinet, where St. Paul never came. Mary 
Magdalene’s touch was nothing to these.’ This 
homely kind of wit did not escape censure. ‘It 
polluteth ’, wrote Baxter, ‘rather than polisheth, 
and under pretence of laudable ornaments, it 
dishonoureth our sermons with childish gaudes.’ 
But Andrewes, Playfere, and Donne knew how to 
keep the interest of their listeners by frequent 
reference to the things and occasions of their 
everyday lives. Variety comedians work on the 
same principle. If a party of Mothers’ Union 
members visits the Pantomime the comedian will 
be sure to be tipped off and will make a reference 
to the place they come from which will bring the 
house down. Wigan pier is still good for many a 
laugh. You can almost see a congregation’s ears 
s0 back at some reference to an everyday thing 
or place or occurrence. There would be no 
sleepers in Donne’s congregation when he said 
‘Our God is not out of breath because He hath 
slown one tempest and swallowed a navy: our 
sod hath not burnt out His eyes because He 
2ath looked upon a train of powder’. 

Topical and homely references act in the same 
way as the old sacring-bell—they serve to recall 
the wandering attention. To-day more than 
ever, the preacher must work hard to catch the 
attention and to hold it. His congregation have 
many competing interests; many of them, out 
of sheer self-defence, have had to learn how not 
(0 pay attention, and to disregard the bombard- 
ment of advertising and the background noise of 
traffic or of a wireless programme. Some sort of 
shock is necessary to secure attention. The shock 
of the ‘ witty ’ resemblance to homely and familiar 
hings will often do it. Chesterton knew how to 
udminister the necessary shock. He is in the 
lirect line of descent from the seventeenth 
entury witty preachers. Like them, his play 
vith ideas is matched with a play on words ; 
ike them, he picks his text to the bone, though 
lis text is usually some homely phrase or idiom. 
\ll Chesterton’s surprised delight in life is summed 
ip in the words he ascribed to the first frog: 
Lord, how you made me jump! ’ with its nimble 
ssociation of words and ideas. It would come 
aturally to him to describe a Roman Catholic 
‘hurch, with the constant traffic in and out, asa 
acred inn, and who can forget his comment on 


the emancipation of women whereby ‘twenty 
million young women rose to their feet with the 
cry “‘ We will not be dictated to’’, and proceeded 
to become stenographers’? It is worth quoting 
from Belloc’s assessment of Chesterton’s special 
contribution to English Letters since he gives an 
excellent description of the art of illustration : 
“He made men see what they had not seen before. 
He made them know. He was an architect of 
certitude. . . . His unique, his capital genius for 
illustration by parallel, by example, is his peculiar 
mark . . . No one whatsoever that I can recall in 
the whole course of English Letters had his 
amazing—I would almost say superhuman— 
capacity for parallelism: Now parallelism is a 
gift or method of vast effect in the conveyance of 
truth. Parallelism consists in the illustration of 
some unperceived truth by its exact consonance 
with the reflection of a truth already known and 
perceived . . Whenever Chesterton begins a 
sentence with “It is as though—”’ (in exploding 
a false bit of reasoning) you may expect a stroke 
of parallelism as vivid as a lightning flash. Always, 
in whatever manner he launched the parallelism, 
he produced the shock of illumination. He 
taught.’ 

This parallelism in sermons and Christian 
teaching generally is not just a matter of catching 
attention. The homely simile makes it clear that 
religion is concerned with the world we know and 
the place we live in. It brings religion down to 
earth and is incarnational in the sense that the 
Parables were. A parable is badly described as 
an earthly story with a heavenly meaning since 
that definition overlooks the essential similarity 
between the two sides of the comparison. The 
love of the Prodigal’s father is of the same kind 
as that of the Heavenly Father. There need be 
nothing disparate between the joy of a woman 
who has made a successful search for a sixpence 
and the angels’ joy over a repentant sinner. 

It is not surprising that the Christian apologist 
to whom people listen to-day is one who owes 
much to Chesterton and whose association of 
ideas makes him a born teacher—C. S. Lewis. 
He has Chesterton’s genius for conveying Christian 
teaching in familiar terms. Speaking of Jesus 
Christ as a teacher, in his recent book on the 
Psalms, Lewis writes: ‘Taken by a literalist, He 
will always prove the most elusive’ of teachers. 
Systems cannot keep up with that darting illumi- 
nation. No net less wide than a man’s whole 
heart, nor less fine of mesh than love, will hold 
the sacred Fish.’ The last sentence could easily 
have come from Andrewes. Any page from Mere 
Christianity will give us examples of Lewis’s power 
of illustration. Take for example the chapter on 
‘The Obstinate Toy Soldiers’ who did not want 
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to come to life: ‘What you would have done 
about that tin soldier I do not know. But what 
God did about it was this. The Second Person in 
God, the Son, became human Himself: was born 
into the world as an actual man—a real man of a 
particular height, with hair of a particular colour, 
speaking a particular language, weighing so many 
stone. The Eternal Being, who knows everything 
and who created the whole universe, became not 
only a man but (before that) a baby, and before 


For Three Transgressions and for Four 


A New Interpretation of Amos i. 3, etc. 


By THE REVEREND B. KINGSTON SOPER, M.A., ELton, Bury 


THE part that gestures may have played during 
the oral transmission of many Old Testament 
passages is easily overlooked. It is clear that the 
prophets, for example, accompanied their words 
with emphatic gestures, for Oriental oratory 
without any physical movement is inconceivable. 
It is equally clear that when the tradition was 
finally written down these had either to be de- 
scribed (as in Jer 191° where the prophet is verbally 
commanded to break an earthen pot), or, if of less 
importance, simply omitted from the text. When 
some of the apparent obscurities of the M.T. are 
being examined, the possibility that their signifi- 
cance was originally fixed by a movement of hand 
or head or body must be considered. This seems 
to me to be true of the so-called ‘numerical 
sayings ’ of Am 1 and 2. 

The eight oracles in these chapters are all intro- 
duced by the formula: ‘ For three transgressions 
of X, and for four, I will not turn away the punish- 
ment thereof’ (A.V.). This odd use of numbers 
has attracted the attention of all commentators, 
but no generally acceptable explanation has yet 
been given. 

Parallels to this construction have been found in 
Homer (Od., v. 306: tpis paxapes Aavaide Kal 
TeTpaxkis), who is echoed by Vergil (Aen., i. 94: 
“o terque quaterque beati ...’); in Ugaritic 
(Baal II. iii., tr. Driver: ‘Lo! (there are) two 
sacrifices (which) Baal, 

Three (which) the Rider on the Clouds does hate.’) ; 
and in the Old Testament itself. Indeed, so many 
have been found in the last that modern Jewish 
scholars such as Cohen (Soncino Commentary) call 
it ‘ a Hebrew idiom to produce a cumulative effect ’. 
It is not at all clear, however, that Amos’ usage 
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that a foetus inside a woman’s body. If you want © 
to get the hang of it, think how you would like — 


to become a slug or a crab’. See how Lewis 
rubs our noses mercilessly in the Incarnation, and 
makes us see by the shock of his final simile. 
This is the kind of illustration that strikes 
home. It will be produced by those whose 
imagination has been developed by poetry, whose 
sympathy has been stirred by the incarnational 
principle, and for whom life is all of a piece. 


copies any traditional form to be found in this 
large number of alleged parallels. 

There are twelve alleged Biblical. examples of 
“numerical sayings ’. But of these, five (2 K 13}, 
Is 178, Jer 367%, Hos 6? and Mic 55) do not belong 
to this category in any form-critical sense. The 
first three use two numbers, as in English idiom, 
merely to express indefiniteness ; the fourth uses 
‘ after two days’ and ‘in the third day ’ as simple 
synonyms, and the fifth appears to mean seven 
shepherds and eight princes quite literally. One 
other (Ps 6211) speaks not of two consecutive 
numbers of the same thing, but of two different 
things. 


kind of formula:) Job 519, ‘Pr 61% 3015-48. )21. )39 


Only the remaining six appear to be some — 


From extra-Biblical literature can be added Sir 265. — 


Only these can usefully be described as ‘ numerical 
sayings’, that is, as a recognized form which, 
according to Bentzen, probably derives. from an 
original riddle-formula. 

Can Amos’ usage be classed with these ? 
seven occur in Wisdom literature ; Amos is among 
the prophets. In each case the larger number is 
the exact sum of the items which follow (with some 
confusion in Job 51%) ; Amos gives one item only 
(except in the more elaborate oracle on Israel). In 
each case there is full parallelism of meaning—in 


All 


Pr 61%, for example, ‘ These six things doth the — 
Lord hate: yea, seven are an abomination unto — 


him’; in Amos there is no parallelism at all, 
simply ‘for three and for four’. It is difficult to 


accept that the Amos formula is a numerical saying | 


at all, or that it is to be interpreted in the same 
way. Nor does the Ugaritic example help, for it 
is clearly related to the true form of numerical 
sayings. 
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It is not, therefore, surprising that Amos’ words 
1ave been interpreted in many different ways. 
These may be roughly grouped into three types: 

(2) The separate figures are not significant, but 
he sum of them is. ‘ For three and for four’ is a 
sumbrous expression for seven, the perfect number 
—for ‘ungodliness in its worst form’, as Luther 
aid. The sum of the nation’s wickedness is 
complete. 

(0) Neither the separate figures nor the sum is 
ignificant ; this is simply an idiom to express an 
ndefinite number. 

(c) The separate numbers are significant. The 
three’ stands for the complete number, the 
four’ for the excess which brings judgment. 
-usey, who held this view, said: ‘The three 
Tansgressions stand for a whole sum of sin... 
he fourth was the crowning sin after which God 
vould no longer spare ’. 

As the clause cannot be understood as a.‘ numeri- 
al saying’, there is no way to choose between 
hese three, although the third has been least 
popular in more modern commentaries. The 
3abylonian Talmud, however, seems to accept 
his third interpretation in both the passages where 
Amos’ formula is quoted. ‘It was taught: R. 
lose b. Judah said: ‘‘ If a man commits a trans- 
ression the first, second and third time, he is 
orgiven ; the fourth time he is not forgiven’’’, 
md quotes Am 2° as the authority (Yoma 86b, 
onc. tr., p. 430). Even more interesting is the 
assage in Sanh. 7a (Sonc., p. 26): ‘ There was a 


Contributions 
The Kingdom of God Has Come 


N THE Exposirory TIMEs, lxiv. [March, 1953], 
he Rev. Martin A. Simpson, in referring to a 
revious article written by the Rev. W. R. Hutton, 
ints out that in Mt 264°-, pyyixev should be 
ranslated ‘has arrived.’ He adds: ‘so also the 
arallel in Mark.’ This has jAfev 7 dpa (Mk 14%). 
Te concludes by saying that jyyicev in Mt 267° is 
he equivalent of 7A@ev in Mk 14%. He points 
ut that Mr. Hutton had noticed a similar sub- 
titution of éyyifew for Mark’s épyeofa in 
ae, TOP. 

If, however, we examine these two verses with 
he following verse in Mark (v. 42), it seems no 
mnger possible to equate #yyuxev and 7AGev. 

If we read these three verses together (Mt 2645 || 
[x 1441 and Mk 144?) we have to account for the 
lowing: (1) Why did Matthew use 7yyuxev in 
he parallel verse? (2) Why did Mark use the 


man who used to say: Do not be surprised if a 
thief goes unhanged for two or three thefts; he 
will be caught in the end. Samuel said unto Rab 
Judah: This is alluded to in the verse ‘“‘ Thus saith 
the Lord: for three transgressions of Judah, but 
for four I will not reverse it’’. A footnote 
explains it as follows: ‘Taken as an elliptical 
verse, with the meaning ‘‘ Though I may reverse or 
keep back My judgment for the first three offences, 
punishment shall not be withheld for the fourth ”’’. 

If the waw is to be taken as adversative, it is 
obvious that the ellipsis must be filled by a gesture 
—‘ For three transgressions of X...’, and a 
shrug of the shoulders or an eloquent outflinging of 
the hands—‘ But because of the fourth I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof’. This not only 
gives dramatic meaning to the eight passages dis- 
cussed ; it is also much more in harmony with 
Amos’ general message, which, as more modern 
commentators point out, emphasizes God’s long- 
suffering and kindness as strongly as the final 
inevitability of judgment on the unrepentant. 
This is, after all, the message of the visions in 
ch. 7; the Lord shows mercy once and twice 
before the plumb-line reveals Israel’s determina- 
tion to bring down judgment upon himself by his 
refusal to turn from his wickedness. 

This is not the only passage where the relative 
clumsiness of the written word hides a meaning 
which an oral tradition transmitted with dramatic 
clarity ; it would be interesting to find other 
examples. 


and Comments 


common verb 7AGev (meaning ‘ has come ’) in 144! 
and change to the rarer word 7fyyKey in v. 42 if 
he was referring to a similar action in both cases ? 

If Matthew and Mark both use 7yy.xev in the 
same way then it seems that we must assume 
either: (1) That Matthew and Mark are using 
jyycey and 7Adey with different meanings. 
(2) That they refer the verb in Mt 264° || Mk 144! to 
different antecedents. (3) That the two verbs can 
bear the same meaning. If we find that we can 
justify either (1) or (2) or both, then the third 
possibility must be ruled out. 

In Mark dpa seems to refer back to v. 35. This is 
the hour which Jesus prayed would pass (zrapéA0p). 
But in v. 41 the hour ‘has come’ (7A0ev). This 
cannot refer to the arrest or Crucifixion which 
have not yet taken place and therefore cannot 
have ‘come’ (7AGev). The only event to which 
dpa can be related in v. 41 is the act of betrayal by 
Judas. 
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In Matthew Jesus does not refer to the wpa 
before 264° but to the cup which he prays will be 
removed. Unless the cup refers to the act of 
betrayal by Judas, as in Mark, it refers either to 
the arrest or to the Crucifixion. As both of these 
events are still in the future, Matthew correctly 
changes 7)AGev to 7yyuKev. 

Furthermore, 7Afev and 7yyixev do not seem 
to bear the same meaning in Mk 1441 #. Kimmel 
(Promise and Fulfilment, 19) cites Mk 14 as an 
example of the futuristic meaning of éyyifeu (‘to 
come near to but not to arrive at’). In addition 
the actual arrival of Judas is not mentioned until 
v. 43. 

The example of Luke’s substitution of éyyilew 
for Mark’s épyec@ar cited by Mr. Hutton cannot 
be upheld. Luke 1835, ’Hyévero dé ev 7@ eyyilew 
adrov «is "leperyw may be a paraphrase of Mark’s 
Kal épyovrat eis "leperyw . Kal exrropevopevov adrod 
amo “lepiyw x.7.A. If so then év 7@ eyyilew does 
not correspond with épyovras but éxmopevopevov 
atrod. But the fact that Mark places the event 
as Jesus was leaving Jericho and Luke as Jesus 
was approaching (or had arrived at) Jericho 
does not seem to justify making such a close 
parallel as would support ‘ substitution ’ by Luke 
in 1885, The two accounts of this miracle (Mk|| Mt 
and Luke) seem to have come down from two 
slightly different versions of the original tradition. 
If Luke were here closely following Mark (as 
“substitution ’ would suggest) then we would have 
to account for the fact that Luke places the 
miracle before and not after the visit to Jericho. 
If we assume that there were two parallel versions 
one of which was used by Mark and the other by 
Luke then we can account for the slight variations 
in the action of the story. If this assumption is 
allowed there seems to be less justification for 
saying that Luke was following Mark so closely 
that a verbal difference amounted to substitution. 

Thus it seems that it is not possible to conclude 
that 7AGev and Hyyuev are equivalent terms in 
these three verses, 


PETER STAPLES 
Jesus College, Oxford 


fe —_ 


Rabbi Akiba’s Adventure 


THE version Dr. H. G. Wood gave of this famous 
story (THE Expository TIMES, Ixix. [July, 1958] 
292) seems much less pointed and effective than 
the following, quoted from The Book of Common 
Praise, edited J. E. Jones [1939]. 

“ He was journeying, and had with him a rooster, 
an ass, andalamp. At nightfall he sought shelter 
in a village, but was inhospitably refused. ‘“‘ All 
that God does is well ’’, he said, and proceeded to 
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the forest. There he lit his lamp, but the wind 
would not suffer it to burn. ‘‘ All that God does 
is well’, he repeated. The ass then escaped, and 
was quickly devoured by wild beasts, and even to 
this he made the same response. Then the fowl 
flew away without eliciting so much as a murmur 
from his lips. But in the morning he perceived 


that the enemy’s troops had passed that way; — 


the village was destroyed, and he owed his own 
safety to the darkness and the silence. If the 
lamp had burned, or if the ass had brayed, or if 
the cock had crowed, he would have been noticed, 
and might have been instantly killed. So that as 
he set out upon his journey once more, it was with 


a repetition of his old saying, ‘‘ All that God does: 


is well ’’.’ 

It would be amusing to hear a Higher Critic 
arguing as to which of these two versions is the 
more primitive. This one certainly appears to me 
more apt, and pointing the moral more clearly. 

RODERIC DUNKERLEY 

Worthing 


“Apmaypos . . . €avTov exevace 
I HAvE two comments to make concerning the 
contribution on the above by the Reverend J. M. 
Furness, in the December 1957 issue of THE 
Expository Times (lxix. 93-94). 
First, regarding ‘Eavrov éxévwee. 
This phrase cannot be removed from the Kenotic 
controversy in the way suggested. Christ emptied 


Himself, taking the form of a servant, coming to be © 


—or being born in—the likeness of men. This self- 
emptying evidently consisted in the entrance into 
the likeness of men. And then, being found in 
human form, He lived a life of humility, even to 
the uttermost. He became obedient unto death, 
even death on a cross. 
life was one of self-emptying. But before this was 
the self-emptying of entering into the earthly life. 

Regarding “Apzraypids. 

The context favours the translation, ‘ did not 
count equality with God a thing to be grasped at.’ 
Paul implies that Christ has the right to be 
accounted equal with God. Only He did not 


regard the general acknowledgment of this right 


a thing to be seized by self-aggrandizement. But 


The spirit of His earthly 


ee 


the time will come as a result of His humiliation, — 


of His utter devotion to the doing of His Father’s 
will, when every tongue will ascribe to Him the 
name which is above every name, even the name 
which in the New Testament is the rendering of 
Jahveh, all to the glory of God the Father. 


W. PowELi 
Weston Favell, 


Northampton 
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In the Study 


Virginibus Puerisque 
The Speaking Clock 
A Christmas Talk 
By H. F. Matuews, M.A., Pu.D., KIDDERMINSTER 


“God ., . hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
s in his Son.’—He 1? (R.V.). 


VONDERFUL! We can dial dozens of places from 
ur local telephones now. We’ve gone semi-auto- 
natic. Now I have to keep on my desk a postcard 
vith its list of dialling codes. The first few figures 
ive me the exchange and the rest the number. 
f the exchange needs four ‘ code’ figures and the 
lumber has six figures, I seem to be twiddling my 
inger round the dial for ages. But there in the 
xchange the most intricate machinery thinks out 
he meaning of my twiddles and makes connexions 
hrough miles of wires, so that in a matter of 
econds I can hear the bell ringing in my friend’s 
louse a score of miles away. 

Down at the bottom of the card from the Post 
ffice, it tells me that if I dial 90 I can send a 
elegram, gi will let me report a fault, and 95 will 
‘ive me the speaking clock. You know what that 
s, l expect. I can even be told the exact time by 
machine. What days these are we live in, to be 
ure! What would our great-grandfathers think 
f our age in which machines seem both to think 
nd to speak ? What with our television and our 
uniks which picture the moon, why, those grand 
id men would think we were living ‘ at the end of 
he days ’. 

Yet, somehow, I don’t think the great Christian 
eer of the first century who wrote to the Hebrews 
vould be put out by it all. I imagine him nodding 
is head at all our wonderful inventions, our speak- 
ng machines of one kind and another, and then 
aying: ‘ Yes, it surprises me that the world has 
one on so long and learned so much. But the 
reatest thing that ever happened took place in my 
eneration, not in yours. Once God spoke, more 
vonderfully than any machine. He spoke in the 
‘oice of the Lord Jesus.’ 

Men have always believed that their gods could 
speak ’ in some way to them. Once they thought 
hat the thunder was the voice of God’s anger. 
‘hey thought that He spoke in their dreams. They 
hought that He spoke in the wrath of their 
rophets and the laws of their priests. Then, when 
he prophets began to grow silent and the kings 


brought no peace, they believed that God would 
speak once more: He would raise up a mighty 
Leader whose reign would subdue their foes and 
make them strong. 

How wrong they were! They never imagined 
that God would Himself come among them. Least 
of all did they think that He would ‘ get through ’ 
to them by being born among them in a rough khan 
at Bethlehem. We boast what our age has done, 
but this act of God was the greatest feat of ‘ com- 
munication ’. Shepherds and wise men were the 
first of countless millions who knew Jesus to be the 
very Word of God. His kindness to the suffering, 
His challenge to the careless, the timeless truth of 
His teaching, His sure hold on all that was good— 
all this was so like God that we know it to be (as 
we say) the very last word. Only God could say 
this to us. 

Make no mistake. Some people will try to fob 
you off with other ‘last words’. They will say 
that this thinker or that has declared the final 
truth. In r911 a Dr. von Bode discovered in an 
English studio a wax model which he made out 
was worked by the great Leonardo da Vinci. He 
carried it off to Berlin, and people came to marvel 
at the great discovery. But then some one took 
an X-ray photograph of it and found inside the 
wax a rolled up waistcoat, not half a century old ! 
So da Vinci could not possibly have modelled it. 
It was a fake. 

But the Voice which speaks from Bethlehem is 
the true Voice. No examination of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, however searching, has revealed 
a single flaw. This is what God has all through 
history been wanting to say to us. Think of this 
when you sing your Christmas carol : 


Yea, Lord, we greet Thee, 
Born this happy morning ; 
Jesus, to Thee be glory given: 
Word of the Father, 
Now in flesh appearing ; 
O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord. 


The Clock Which Went Astern 


By THE REVEREND Joun R. Gray, V.R.D., B.D., 
Tu.M., GLasGow 


‘Yesterday .. . is past.’—Ps 90%. 
Do you have an electric clock in your house ? 


Clocks are grand things—so long as they go. Our 
clock stopped the other day but some one must 
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have started it again. The next morning I looked 
at it and it said ‘ Eight o’clock’. I wrote a few 
letters and looked again. Now, to my astonish- 
ment, it said ‘ Half-past Seven’. I thought I must 
have misread it the first time, and was glad to 
have so much time to spare. In a few minutes 
I looked again. It said ‘ Twenty-five past Seven ’. 
Something was clearly wrong. 

Whoever had started it the day before had 
started it going backwards! If I’d left it, it would 
soon have been yesterday and, later on, the day 
before. Quite soon it would have been last year ! 
That would be a fine kind of clock to have in the 
morning when you are late for school, or when an 
examination comes very near. It would be fun, 
too, to have a clock going backwards on 26th 
December, or on the day after a birthday, or on 
the last day of the holidays. Alas, although you 
can make the clock go backwards, you cannot turn 
time backwards. Yesterday is past and gone for 
ever, Youcannot have it again. You cannot undo 
the things you did yesterday or unsay the things 
you said. That is why we should always pray 
that we may keep our hands from evil and our 
lips from lies for—yesterday is past. 


The Christian Year 


CHRISTMAS Day 


By THE REVEREND DouGLas STEWART, M.A., 
LonDoN 


’ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with us’.—Mt 123. 


But that is not what we want. There is, in the 
Incarnation of Christ, an offence just as there is in 
His cross. It is, indeed, the same offence. The 
first century and the twentieth century are at one 
here, for men in all ages have dreamed of a changed 
life, lived in a different world, a life free and pain- 
less as that of the Greek gods, lived in Eden as it 
was before the Fall: The gods of Greece are the 
projection on to the heavens of human desire in a 
pre-scientific age, and their lives did not differ 
materially from the life described in Brave New 
World, which projects the same fundamental long- 
ing on to the screen of the future. The only 
difference lies in the hope of achievement. The 
Greeks were aware of the impassable gulf between 
reality and desire. Modern man hopes to cross it. 

Man longs to share the life of God. In the In- 
carnation God actually shares the life of man. We 
pay lip service to this but it does not represent our 
real desire any more than it represented the desire 


of those to whom He came at the first. Their 
Messianic dream was clear. They desired a reversal © 
of history so that they might become top people, — 
and a reversal of Nature so that the curse might © 
be lifted from human life. When allowance has 
been made for the idiom of our time, is the desire 
of modern man different ? He desires that the 
threat of history shall be removed—that he may 
not live any more under the atomic cloud. And 
he desires that the curse of Nature shall be eased 
—that leisure, ease and consumer goods shall all © 
be in sufficient supply—that pain shall once for — 
all be exterminated. 

In both cases Jesus seems to be our Messiah, : 
He raises our hopes as He demonstrates His power, | 
But fundamentally, for us as for them, He is a 
disappointment. He is God with us, rather than 
us with God. Rome remains on top. The King- 
dom tarries. The sufferings and anxieties of men 
change their form only. ‘ He has failed us’, they 
said. ‘ Not this man but Barabbas.’ 
idiom we repeat the cry. 

Spengler makes an interesting comparison 
between Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. He sees in ~ 
them the conflict between the pagan soul and the ~ 
Christian. For all his professed Christianity it is 
Tolstoy whom Spengler casts in the réle of pagan. | 
Tolstoy is, in fact, Messianic in the Jewish sense of — 
the word. He dreams of the revolution which shall © 
change human existence. Conversely Dostoevsky 
sees the revolution as demonic, The Possessed, 
because it leaves the soul of man unchanged. 
Tolstoy is a revolutionary, whereas Dostoevsky is 
a redemptionist. Spengler sums it up by saying 
‘What has the agony of the soul to do with Com- 
munism ? A religion which has got as far as taking 
the social problems in hand has ceased to be a 
religion. Dostoevsky is a saint, Tolstoy is only a_ 
revolutionary.’ ea 

Of course this distinction is too sharply drawn, 
but that may help us to perceive the truth. Do 


we await revolution or redemption ? It takes time 


In our own 


and thought to understand redemption. z 
We say, ‘ Let us make an end of poverty’: He 
says, ‘ Let me be a poor man’. We cry, ‘ Let us” 
end oppression’: He says, “let me be born under 
oppression’. We pray ‘ Deliver us from pain! ’:_ 
He says, ‘The Son of man must suffer many 
things ’. | 

It is all there at Bethlehem, . Despite our 
paganizing of Christmas, the facts shine through. | 
This is ‘God with us’ and not us with God. 
Child-birth, poverty, political uncertainty, tempta-_ 
tion, misunderstanding, betrayal and death; They 
are all there. This is the life of man. They sought 
to make Him King. He refused. They sought to 
dissuade from the Cross, ‘ That be far from thee!’ 
He accepted. 


: 
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: The: Logos ’ dwelt amongst us. He gave mean- 
ig to human life. Not to some different life, the 
e of gods say, or of space men on a new planet. 
: gave meaning, eternal, Divine meaning, to this 
‘e, to life on this planet here and now, to the life 
-a poor child, of a village carpenter, of a rejected 
essiah, of a crucified slave. He brought salvation 
to the living centre of human existence. He 
*monstrated the life of God Himself within the 
irrow bounds of man’s despair. He sanctified the 
ymmimon life of man. 

“We strive along the path of making our lives 
ss common. By achievement, by fame, by 
ealth, by notoriety, by virtue, by vice. We pass 
om vanity to vanity. Feeling the emptiness of 
fe simple people identify themselves with the 
lining figures projected on the cinema or the 
‘levision screen. The unreal image of a life as 
mpty as their own becomes their symbol of hope. 
t the end of the social revolution they fall into 
ie bottomless pit of utter triviality. How Eden 
as changed in the years of our exile ! 
‘Emmanuel, God with us.’ This is the great 
ope which arises for the human heart at Christ- 
1as, for shepherd and scholar, for carpenter and 
irmer, for innkeeper and politician, for young 
nd old. God lived my life. All the meaning of 
ll the ages is hid within one human existence. 
overty and obscurity and disappointment and 
uffering and death are as nothing. ‘In all these 
hings we are more than conquerors through him 
hat loved us ’. 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


This is Your Life 


3y¥ THE REVEREND R. Watson MATHEWSON, B.D., 


S.T.M., EDINBURGH 


: Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
een.’—Gn 47°. 


“The god which fed me all my life long unto this 
ay, The Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
1¢ lads.’—Gn 4815. 18, 


Ican’t quite make up my mind about that very 
opular television programme, which has started 
gain, ‘ This is your Life’. ‘Is it in good taste or 
ad taste ? 

How far is it right that the victim of the pro- 
ramme should be subjected, without his consent, 
) emotional shocks for the enjoyment of several 
lillion viewers ? The pleasure and excitement we 
1are with the victim as the various voices of his 
ast materialize into hearty men in Sunday suits 
ho grasp him by the hand and clap him on the 


back, that pleasure may be entirely legitimate— 
but when it is the long-lost daughter from Canada 
who comes through the curtains, ought we really 
to be there ? 

Obviously this is a programme that appeals to 
something fine in human nature, our desire to 
acclaim the individual who makes something out 
of his or her life, either by living it adventurously, 
like the conscientious objector who turned secret 
agent, or by living it victoriously like the badly 
wounded ex-serviceman who so _ wonderfully 
surmounted his physical handicaps, or just by 
living it faithfully like the schoolmaster who 
patiently instills the principles of goodness and 
truth into ‘generation after generation of 
schoolboys. 

But it is a programme that also could appeal 
to something far less fine in human nature, 
to the desire for sensation at the expense of 
others. 

However, whether it is legitimate entertainment 
or not, it always raises, in my mind, one rather 
disturbing question. Supposing you or I were to 
be Mr. Andrews’ victim, what kind of a showing 
would our life-stories make ? And supposing the 
B.B.C. were to forget its customary discretion and 
produce as its exhibits for the occasion not only 
the commendable things we have done, but the 
discreditable ones as well, would we be happy to 
have the ghosts of our pasts resurrected for all to 
see ? Supposing ours was the book marked, ‘ This 
is your Life’, what kind of a story would it have 
to tell ? 

There was a time when children were brought up 
to believe that just such a book was being compiled 
on the life of each individual. Victorian children 
were taught to sing, 


For we know the Lord of Glory 
Always sees what children do, 
And is writing now the story 
Of our thoughts and actions too. 


How can one reconcile this inquisitor with the One 
who so gently gathered the children into His arms, 
and laid His hands in blessing on them ? 

But whether God keeps any such record of the 
individual life or not there is no doubt that such a 
record exists, in our own memories. 

Our two texts record two occasions when Jacob 
opened the book of his life. He was an old man 
by this time. The last pages were being written. 
But reading again from the first page he had these 
two quite contradictory estimates to pass on his 
life. 

(1) The first occasion was one of state. As the 
father of the highly successful Chancellor of Egypt, 
Jacob was received by Pharaoh at court. And 
when Pharaoh asked him courteously about the 
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(2) On the second occasion on which Jacob 
declared his verdict on his life, however, the mood 
like the estimate was entirely different. The first 
volume of his life was about at an end, but before 
he closed its pages he looked through them again 
for the last time and he saw not the brevity and 


kind of life he had led, Jacob’s answer was unex- 
pectedly sour. ‘Few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been.’ 

This was a surprising response, because Jacob’s 
days had so obviously not been few. Even if you 
discount his reputed hundred and thirty years as a 


\ 


pardonable exaggeration or an error in the records, 
he had certainly had a longer life than most. Nor 
had his days been evil; in the course of the years 
he had acquired riches. Why the pessimism ? 
Was he merely being deferentially polite in an 
Oriental kind of way ? Or was he expressing what 
he actually felt about his life, at that moment, and 
about life in general? I think this last is the 
answer. For in retrospect it is not necessarily 
the successes that leap first to the mind. It is the 
non-fulfilments and the defects. 

The non-fulfilments. No matter how long a man 
lives the incompleteness of so many of his achieve- 
ments makes his life seem short. It seems incred- 
ible that so much time has passed while in so many 
respects we seem hardly to have started as yet. 

Cardinal Newman once put it in this way : ‘ Our 
earthly life gives promise of what it does not 
accomplish. It attracts us by beginnings, which 
faith alone brings to an end. The greatness of our 
gifts contrasted with the scanty time we have for 
exercizing them forces the mind forward to the 
thought of another life, if God does not make us 
for nought.’ 

The very brevity of our lives with their host of 
unfulfilled opportunities demands a sphere of 
further fulfilment if God is good. From the centre 
of our beings comes the conviction that it is only 
the first volume that is closed in this life, and to 
confirm the logic of our hearts comes the promise 
of the Saviour Himself—‘ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you ’. 

But Jacob on this occasion was conscious not 
only of the brevity of his days, but also of the evil 
they had contained. More than anything else it 
is the misuse of our years that makes their brevity 
so tragic. On every page of Jacob’s story there 
were examples of the fundamental defect of his 
character—his self-seeking. The birth-right, the 
bargain with God at Bethel, the contract with 
Laban, and so on, and when he was old, as usually 
happens, his self-absorption turned into self-pity. 
So when Benjamin’s presence was required in 
Egypt his thoughts were not about what his son 
might suffer, but of his own sufferings—‘ Where- 
fore dealt ye so ill with me, as to tell the man 
whether ye had yet a brother ’. 

And turning back also the pages of our own lives 
there is no escaping the conclusion—that personal 
self-seeking has always been the enemy of personal 
happiness. 


the failures, although these were still written into 
the story, but also in golden letters the constant 
care and redemption of God. 

Nor is the story of my life and yours complain 
without an acknowledgment of the persistent good- 
ness and mercy of God throughout the years. It 
is told of Dr. Whyte of St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
how in the course of his visiting one afternoon he 
went in to see a woman, old and poor. Throughout 
the twenty minutes of his stay she complained— 
complained about every one and everything while 
he sat silent. Then he rose to go, and as he bade 
her good-bye, he smiled and said, ‘Mind, don’t 
forget all His benefits as well’. 

And Jacob looking back now was acutely aware 
of the benefits of the goodness of God. He has 
‘ fed me all my life long unto this day’. The word 
translated ‘fed’ means ‘shepherded’. Here for 
the first time we come on that lovely metaphor so 
characteristic of the Bible. ‘He shall feed his. 
flock like a shepherd.’ ‘ The Lord is my shepherd,’ 

Jacob certainly had only a very imperfect idea 
of the tenderness of God like the tender watchful- 
ness of a shepherd over his flock. But he did know 
this—there is a Divine love which has us in its” 
keeping and values us beyond our deserving. 

But what of the evil days in the story ? On 2 this: 
subject Jacob witnessed to his family of ‘ The 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil’. He was. 
thinking in part of the outward circumstances in 
the course of his life which had threatened harm. 
God’s angel had delivered him from these although 
not without permanent mark, for he limped on his” 
right thigh. And God still can redeem the suffer- 
ings which life may bring upon us, so that although 
they may leave their marks upon us, they can 
be used as the Cross was used for the healing of 
others. 

But Jacob was also certainly thinking of the evil 
within himself. And when we think of the sins 
that mar the story of our lives we must wonder if 
they also somehow cannot be redeemed. That is 
the Christian gospel—that though our sins be as. 
scarlet they shall be whiter than snow. And that 
was the glory of Jacob’s life, not that he had 
done great things but that he had been much 
forgiven. 

This is your life. Only the forgiveness of 
God taken to ourselves in faith makes it worth 
reading. Only the forgiveness of God enables us 
even to-day to turn a new page in the story ar 
start again. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Thinking about the Future 


'Y THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL FREDERIC GREEVES, 
U 
M.A., DipsBury CoLLEGE, BRISTOL 


‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done. 
this day our daily bread.’—Mt 619-11, 


. . . Give 


On the first Sunday in January it is very natural 
at we should look forward to the future, and it is 
Christian duty so to do. The attitude of mind 
ich fears to look ahead is as little fitting to 
sciples as is the fear which prevents us from 
cognizing that the future is both unknown and 
uncertain duration. In this sermon we shall 
call some of the truths taught us in the Lord’s 
‘ayer about the way in which we should think 
ut what lies ahead, whether for ourselves and 
tr loved ones or for the world and the Church as a 
hole. When Jesus taught us the manner in which 
e should pray, He taught us how to live and how 
| think about any matter—including the future. 

There are three questions which we especially 
xed to answer if we are rightly to take a forward 
ok. They are: (1) What should we most care 
out ? (2) What should we most want to do? 
) What should we most desire to receive? It 
ould be possible, had we sufficient time, to illus- 
ate the relevance of each of these questions to 
ir private, individual affairs and to the concerns 
“our common, public life. But if we can get the 
‘inciples clear, it will not be very difficult to begin 
) apply them to particular instances. 

(1) What should we cave about most whenever we 
e thinking about what lies ahead ? It is a man’s 
yminant concern which most powerfully colours 
1 his thought, as one can see if one looks, for 
ample, at a convinced Communist or a devoted 
tist. There cannot be doubt about what must 
» the Christian’s dominant concern: ‘ May Thy 
ingdom come’. ‘Seek ye first God’s Kingdom.’ 
he supremely important fact to remember about 
is petition is that (like all prayer) it is primarily 
cerned with what God does and, secondarily, 
it only secondarily, about what men do. 

To desire God’s Kingdom is to desire that God 
imself will rule ; it is to ask our King to act ina 
ngly way. Of all the desires that we have about 
e future, this must be our over-mastering desire. 
hat God’s way of life may become our way and 
e way of all men, that human beings may act 
1der His sovereignty, by His rules and in sub- 
ission to His power—this is what we shall care 
ost about whenever our thoughts travel to the 
ys ahead. 

(2) What must we most want to do, and most 
sire that all for whom we pray will chiefly desire 


todo? Again the answer is plain, ‘May Thy will 
be done’. About this petition two essential facts 
must be recollected. In the first place, this is a 
prayer not of resignation but of active acceptance. 
We are not to adopt a fatalistic attitude to the 
future: ‘let what-will-be happen’; we are seek- 
ing that God’s will shall be fully and gladly done. 
It would be impossible to offer this prayer unless 
we believed that men can act contrary to God’s 
will; it is impossible to pray it rightly unless we 
want to do God’s will. Jesus Himself showed us 
how to think about the future in this way when He 
Himself prayed in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
He shows us that it is perfectly proper for us to 
ask that suffering may be avoided: ‘If it is Thy 
will, let this cup pass.’; He showed us that to say 
“nevertheless not my will but thine be done’, 
involves action on our part. ‘ Arise, let us be 
going ’“—to do God’s will. 

Although we imagine that the hardest task is to 
discover God’s will for us, we constantly discover 
that the harder struggle is to want to perform it. 
This desire must control our lives, and at the start 
of a new year we may fittingly ask whether it does 
do so. If we are to want most of all to do God’s 
will we must notice, secondly, that this, also, is 
primarily a prayer about what God Himself will 
do. For we believe that God alone can both make 
His will known to us and give us the power to 
accomplish it. If, as we look forward, we do no 
more than resolve to obey God, we know well that 
the future will be marked by failure. With 
Augustine we must pray, ‘Grant what thou 
commandest, and command what thou wilt!’ 

(3) What should we most seek to receive in the 
future ? We want so many things, whether for 
ourselves or for others ; what can guide us through 
the multiplicity of our desires ? ‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread.’ The Greek word translated 
‘daily ’’ is not easily translated, but the general 
opinion of scholars seems to indicate that this 
prayer means that we are to ask for the bread 
that is necessary for the immediate future. As 
our Lord made plain in many parts of His teaching, 
‘ bread ’ means all the necessities of life, those that 
we call both material and spiritual. The two main 
points about this answer are therefore: firstly, we 
should seek necessities rather than luxuries, and, 
secondly, we should be more concerned about the 
immediate future than about the distant prospect. 
This interpretation is supported by many other 
aspects of Christ’s teaching. 

It is not easy for most of us to recognize that 
luxuries (whether material or spiritual) are not 
necessary, however gratefully they may be en- 
joyed ; nor do we find it easy to live in a world in 
which we must constantly make plans for the 
distant future and yet live ‘a day ata time’. But 
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nobody ought to think that Christian life is easy. 
Let us look again, therefore, at our three answers 
and notice one or two facts about them all. 

Our first care: God’s' Kingdom. Our first pur- 
pose : God’s will. Our first want: Necessities for 
the immediate future. 

In the first two of these it is plain that it is God’s 
activity about which we must be most concerned. 
If that. is not so apparent in the third this is 
because we tend to forget that all our “ bread ’ (for 
body and soul) comes from God. That is no less 
true because we have to work to get our bread ; 
we must also labour if God’s Kingdom is to come 
and we must work to’do God’s will. And so the 
truth that shines out in! all that we have con- 
sidered is that we must think about the future 
wholly in terms of man’s co-operation with God, a 
joint endeavour in which God is always the Master 
and in which God’s power is manifested through 
our weakness. 

This being so, three things follow. First, we 
must take pains to learn what God’s rule means, 
what His will is and what are the things which He 
knows to be necessities for us. Secondly, we must 
practice the attitude of mind that I have been out- 
lining in all the little daily plans of life, not wait 
for some particularly difficult problem about the 
future. We must never forget that why we do 
things is far more important than what we accom- 
plish, and that what we mean by ‘ success ’ depends 
wholly upon what we think is worth-while. 
Thirdly, although the future is unknown to us, it 
is not unknown to God. To-morrow will always 
surprise us; it will never take God unawares. 


First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Consecrated Life 


By THE REVEREND ERIK RouTLeEy, B.D., D.Phil., 
EDINBURGH 


“When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.’—Is 432-8. 


Few texts are so charged with power for personal 
comfort, and with evidence for the might and 
tenderness of the Most High God, as is this, which 
is part of the evening Old Testament reading for 
the First Sunday after Epiphany. Whatever may 
be the pattern of any Christian’s experience—and 
the patterns vary infinitely from one person to the 
next—there is none who does not know what it 


means to pass through the»deep waters and the 
fires. 

TL: hey knew: it’ in “ancient Israel: they knew it. 
each in his personal life and, collectively in thei 
national life. Deported to Babylon, the best 0: 
them longed for their home and for the familia: 
evidences of the presence of God that had sur- 
rounded their: fathers. No doubt the specie’ 
application of these words when the prophet firs‘ 
uttered them was to men of high religious con- 
sciousness, men who cared so much for the faith 
of their fathers that they would never allow them- 
selves, as most of their neighbours allowed then» 
selves, to make the best of their exile, and comfort 
themselves by worldly expedients for the thine 
they had lost by the destruction and emptying 
their holy city. 

But that special application has now almost los‘ 
itself in the expanded and universal applicaties 
which this text, and its context, has for men whe 
have received the gospel of Christ. It is now ov: 
of the great texts of the consecrated life, in as muc! 
as it is under pressure and suffering that the 
consecrated life is most clearly made manifest. 

At the end of the previous chapter the prophe 
opens his mighty argument by saying, in effect 
“You have suffered. Perhaps no nation ha 
suffered as you have. Allow me to explain whe 
God meant by- inflicting this on you.’ When : 
man suffers, his suffering is always the greatest i: 
the world : many may be suffering round him, bw 
nobody suffers quite as he does. Nobody fulh 
understands what he is going through. That i 
how we all naturally think: and for Israel, th 
prophet allows the point. You have had as mucl 
as you can bear, he says: a people robbed ‘an: 
spoiled. Of what use is it to tell you that it is al 
part of God’s design ? 

Well might the prophet ponder his words an 
weigh them. What can ever be said to a mai 
suffering: to a man bereaved, or stricken. by 
disease, a’ man who has seen the bottom fall ou 
of his world ? Does not every minister every wee! 
find himself helplessly saying, in some situatior 
‘ What can I say to this? What can I say the 
will not.sound like heartless moralism ?’ We. 
might the prophet ponder. 

He must not encourage his people j in unbelie: 
They must not be allowed to bear a grievance 
against God. Neither will any facile comfort b 
better than an insult and an aggravation of the: 
trouble. So, after his long deliberation, this : 
what he says. 

First, when you pass through fire and water, th 
Lord will be with you. Fire and water—ancien 
symbols of terror, bringing up again before the: 
eyes Sinai and the Red Sea and the swelling « 
Jordan. And although their God had rolled bac 
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the waters of the Red Sea, His normal method was 

to lead His people through the waters and the fires, 

and to go through them with His people. Do not 
expect God to remove the fire and water from your 
path. Expect Him to say, ‘Come with Me through 
them’. Do not expect suffering or death itself to 
be removed by the redeeming act of God. Expect 

Him to say, in the same way, ‘ Come through them 
with Me’. Indeed, at the Red Sea, the waters did 
not move before the children of Israel had begun 
to walk into them, 

Second—and this we gather from 42?° and 438— 

there is much here that you must see but that you 
could not otherwise have seen. Your suffering will 
be barren if, being given by God the eye of faith, 
you keep it closed and blunder blindly through it, 
letting it batter you into grievance. Your judg- 
ment in the presence of God, whether you are justi- 
fied and at peace with Him, will depend largely on 
how much, in the course of this suffering, you have 
allowed yourself to observe of what He is showing 
you. 

Third—43}!°-12—-your own preservation to this 
hour is evidence of the love of God. If you wor- 
shipped any other God, all would now be sterile 
and lonely. For this God alone can save—rescue. 
Other gods may impress or flatter you. This God 
alone can come through the fires and the waters 
with you, and rescue you from the consequences of 
your own follies. No other can possibly do that. 

Here is high doctrine. Any reader will say, ‘ Yes. 
But of what use is it for me to talk even in those 
terms to a man who has just lost his wife, or a 
woman who knows that her disease is incurable ? ’ 

Possibly it will seem to be of little use. But 
remember two things. Remember first that to put 
this kind of Good News unambiguously before a 
man or woman, though at first it might even pro- 
voke resentment, will possibly start new thoughts 
and prayers in your friend’s mind for which in the 
end he will be grateful. But, second, and vastly 
more important, God knew that we could not learn 
how to consecrate suffering by merely being told 
how to do it. We must see it in action. God must 
Himself take our humanity and suffer; and this, 
indeed, He did. We see in that Life whose begin- 
ning we were lately celebrating the perfect conse- 
cration of suffering. Fire and water in plenty ; all 
the heaped-up folly and wickedness of men turned 
into suffering for Him; but the Lord was with 
Him and raised Him up. Suffering eloquently, 
simply, clearly expounded for us that we might no 
longer be blind: suffering endured with open eyes 
and keen senses that spurned the drugged sponge 
at the Cross. God proclaimed as a Redeemer, as 
the only Redeemer, with an incarnate Word that 
none could gainsay. 

Here is the Word of the prophet made flesh—in 


Christ. It remains for men to covet earnestly the 
giftof faith. For the consecrated life, made perfect 
and manifest in suffering, is not the life that assents 
to an instruction from the prophet or: from the 
minister. It is the life that of its free will says ‘ In 
this water and this fire I will look for God and find 
Him. In this tribulation I will keep my eyes open 
and see what God is showing me. What is it that I 
can learn only in this way of God’s redeeming 
design ?’ You know, when you meet a sufferer 
who talks so, who is eager to share his latest 
revelation of God’s goodness though he walks 
himself in the shadow of death, that you are in 
the Kingdom. You who stand by can do so little ; 
but you who suffer can do so much for us all if you 
walk as the prophet leads you and as Christ leads. 


SECOND SUNDAY. AFTER EPIPHANY 


The Hiddenness of God 


By THE REVEREND R. T. Hattiipay, B.D., 
St. ANDREWS 


“Truly, thou art a God who hidest thyself, O God of 
Israel, the Savior.’-—Is 4515 (R.S.V.). 


In the middle of the sixth century B.c. what was 
left of the Hebrew people was in exile in Babylon, 
and the conditions of their captivity and employ- 
ment there (which had been, originally, unusually 
lenient for the ancient Orient) had been getting 
increasingly hard and were fast becoming unendur- 
able. It was at this time that a prophet—the 
second of the prophets whose work is collected in 
our Book of Isaiah—lived and preached among 
them. In circumstances of extreme hardship and 
inescapable oppression, his message was one of 
political hope: for to the East, Cyrus, King of 
Persia, was growing steadily more powerful, and 
the days of the Babylonian Empire were numbered. 
This prophet stood back and looked at history, and 
saw in it a purpose; saw beyond the sufferings of 
his own day a Divine mission for his people, and 
affirmed therefore that this was not the end, but 
that deliverance was at hand, and that the day 
would come when a free Israel would teach all the 
peoples of the earth, including the wealthy and the 
mighty, the deep truths of the acts of God, the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel. 

Yet there remained the blackness of the hour, 
and faced with the black-and-white contrast of the 
agonies of the time and the purposes of God, he 
uttered this exclamation, enshrining, for as long as 
human speech shall endure, one of the deepest 
mysteries of faith: ‘Truly, thou art a God who 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Savior !’ 

The hiddenness of God! ‘One of the earliest 
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longings of mankind ’, says the German theologian, 
E. Stauffer, ‘is the longing for God to appear on 
earth. Egyptians and Persians, Greeks and 
Romans, relate mysterious myths of gods who once 
walked the earth in human form’. The ancient 
Hebrews said the invisibility of God was a conse- 
quence of the fall of man. Man was not holy 
enough to look upon the holy God and live; by 
contrast with which Adam, in the imagery of the 
Garden of Eden, walked and talked with God. 
And so also in Christianity the aspiration to see 
God is central, so that Kenneth Kirk, late Bishop 
of Oxford, gave to his Bampton Lectures on the 
history of the Christian’s understanding of the 
Christian life the title The Vision of God. And the 
great Christian feast of the Epiphany proclaims 
that in and through Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God, the longing of humanity for the vision of God 
has been fulfilled for ever. And yet—how hard it 
is! How much at times we long for the literal 
vision of God! How very fortunate, I sometimes 
think, were those who walked the roads of first- 
century Palestine with the Son of God there, 
actually there before their eyes! So our Lord said 
to His disciples, ‘ Blessed are the eyes which see 
what you see! For I tell you that many prophets 
and kings desired to see what you see, and did not 
see it.’ And yet, it can’t just be seeing Him 
literally that mattered: for one of those Twelve 
was Judas Iscariot ; and another, at the eleventh 
hour, begged (to our Lord’s intense disappoint- 
ment), ‘ Lord, show us the Father, and we shall 
be satisfied’; it is possible to have eyes, and yet 


not to see. And then again, we have our Lord’s 
words to Thomas after His resurrection, ‘ Have 
you believed because you have seen me ? Blessed 


are those who have not seen and yet believe.’ It 
is possible not to see, and yet to know. 

For the vision of God, then, men need eyes of 
faith. This needs to be said. A man once came to 
me and said that his minister kept preaching about 
the necessity of having ‘ a new vision of the face of 
Jesus Christ ’, and he was worried, because, he said, 
“I just don’t get this ; I’ve thought hard, and I’ve 
prayed hard, and I just don’t have a vision of the 
face of Christ like thisman’. And the only possible 
answer is, ‘Stop worrying: neither does he!’ 
The language of the saints and mystics is full of 
visions and dreams, they use the whole range of 
imagery evolved over the centuries—angels and 
fire, blazing light and still small voices, and yet 
basically, for all the differences of expression, they 
were men and women like us, trying like us and 
failing like us to live the Christian life, receiving 
the same Sacrament, and yearning like us for the 
vision of God. St. Irenaeus, in the second century, 
wrote, ‘ The glory of God is a living man; and the 
life of man is the vision of God ’.. W. E. Orchard, 


t 


in 1919, wrote: ‘Incarnate thyself, O Invisible, 
that these eyes may be for ever satisfied ’. : 

And so we go on, seeing through a glass, datiy 
(as opposed to the face-to-face vision that is to be), 
and yet seeing, here and now, and (because we see 
here and now) longing for the consummation of. 
the vision of God. But we do need to live the: 
spiritual life with our eyes open. There are basic 
facts in the spiritual life, just as there are basic 
facts in every other aspect of our lives, and we. 
must not try to see what is not there or ignore 
what is. One of these basic facts of the spirituai 
life is that we ‘see’ more clearly at some times: 
than at others. Everybody goes through periods. 
from time to time, when even the vision of God: 
that we have grows dim, even seems to vanish | 
completely. The author of The Imitation of Chris: 
well knew this in the early fifteenth century: ‘ «| 
have never found any one’, he writes, ‘ howeve® 
religious and devout, who did not sometimes ex-: 
perience withdrawal of grace, or feel a lessening of! 
devotion’. But thousands of Christians to-day 
don’t know this, and when they find themselves in | 
a spiritual depression they panic. They equate: 
religious feeling with the Presence of God. 

How does faith face up to these times when the: 
vision is dim, to these desert stretches of our! 
pilgrimage ? In three ways, I think: (x) Faith: 
recognizes these desert stretches for what they are. . 
and doesn’t try to pretend to itself that it is in the: 
Garden of Eden. (2) Faith accepts these periods: 
as a gift from God: ‘ The Lord hath given, and! 
the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the Name: 
of the Lord ’, because it is precisely in these periods, | 
however hopeless and meaningless they appear at! 
the time, that God immensely strengthens and | 
enriches our faith. (3) Faith sticks it out, knowing : 
that the feeling of hopelessness, the feeling that 
urges us not to pray because we don’t really mean | 
it, is a temptation to be rejected; knowing by» 
intellectual conviction that God is there, though: 
He seems to be absent. 

When our Lord was being crucified at Calvary, , 
and every division that hell could raise was in the | 
field against Him, and He hung there broken, 
defeated, and dying, He cried out, ‘My God, my) 
God, Why hast thou forsaken me ?’ But the whole: 
of Christian doctrine, the entire Christian faith is: 


built upon the fact that God was never more truly | 
present with Him and in Him than at that moment. 


‘Truly, thou art a God who hidest thyself, C) 
God of Israel, the Saviour ’. 
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